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Harkness’s Latin Grammar. 


Unanimously endorsed and recommended for exclusive use by the Text book 
Committee of Boston, in the Boston Latin Schoo], the Boston English High 
School, the Boston Girls' High School, the Boston Girls’ Latin School tee Dor- 
chester High School, the Charlestown High School, and the East Boston High 
School, June 12, 1883, after a most persistent snd determined effort by the pu 
lishers of another Latin Grammar to secure the permissive use of their book. — 
Report of the Text book Committee unanimously adopted by the Boston School Committee, June 


26, 1883. 


OPINIONS OF BOSTON TEACHERS. 


Head master Public Latin School, Boston. Head master English High School, Boston 


“We consider it, in all respects, an improvement ant on aiaaied atin Grammar for schools with 


over any previous edition, and especially of those parts 
that treat of the quantity of the vowels, formation of From HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 
. Head-master Girls’ High School, Boston. 


words, and the Suvjunctive Mood 
“ The rales and statements 
From JOHN TETLOW, of Hatin. to 
Head-master Girls’ Latin School, Boston simple, brief, perspicuous, and complete. e work of 
Having the merits of revision has been cargfully done.” 
the former edition, only” erefthat the chan 
and additions made in the one before me will greatly La eee pase Surrey, 
increase the adaptation of the work to the present) Lenin mass. 
needs of students of Latin.” ave nsec arkneas's n Grammar from the 
° - time of its first publication, I regard it decidedly the 
From CALEB EMERY, best for school use, and should be unwilling to ex- 
Master Charlestown High school, Boston. change it for any other.” : 


“ It is a perfect text-book 
From WM. T. STRONG, 
Junior master Latin Schoul, Boston. 
“In reference to authority, but particularly in certain 
syntactical differences and remarks upon ntity. 
arkness’ New Grammar appears eminently desirable.” 
From JAMES A. BEATLEY, 
Jumor-master Latin School, Boston, 
“I feel confident that no text-book can make Latin 
easier or more attractive to the average student.” 
From "1. G. DANIELS, 
Master Roxbury Latin School. 
“Tt leaves littie to be desired in the way of a Latin 
Grammer, either for the school boy or the pretty well 
| advanceu student.” 


From GEO. C. MANN, 
Master West Roxbury High School. 

“ The New Latin Grammar possesees the great merit 
of clearness and order of arrangement, which is prob- 
ably the chief merit for a book to be used mainly in 
the elementary department of Latin teaching.” 


From J. 0. NORRIS, 
Master High School, East Boston. 

“ Weare unanimous in thinking the New Latin Gram- 
mar superior in all points to the grammar by the same 
author that we formerly used. This being 80, of course 
we prefer the ‘ Standard ’ for our school. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


4 NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE NEW READERS. 


BUTLER’S SERIES. 
Bound in Cloth. 180 Illustrations. 


- 


N ALL THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD READERS, 
IN MECHANICAL EXECUTION, 


I 
DNSURPASSED { IN GRADATION, IN CHEAPNESS. 


180 ILLUSTRATIONS (18 of which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oil paint- 
ings made espevially for this series by Peter Moran, Alice Barber, §. J. Ferris, Thomas Moran, 
Faber, Stevens, Peer, Bensell, Sheppard, Seey, Beard, Faas, Cary, Lummis, Sayre, 
Lippincett, and other eminent artists, 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER. 


The province of a Reading book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary 
to assert this in view of the modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's 
education known as ‘‘ learning to read” with a multiplicity of irrelevant matters,—kindre’, perhaps, but not 
material, and which, like the modern “ variations” to ar old-time melody, either divert the mind from the 
subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. The publishers of Butler's Series have 
presented in these new readers all that has been deemed essential for teaching reading easily and properly. 
These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in regard to the first 
proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty and clearness of the typography, the artistic finish and 
appropriatenesa of the illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the anthor’s plan of arran 
ment. in the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the 
lesson, the easiness or difficulty of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and 
iostractive material. Many selections, vot too advanced in sentiment, were either modified in language or 
rejected as interfering with a distinct plan of a gradual increase of the vocabulary, which all wed only a 
limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being Seeeseney Saeane, not only indicate the 
current prouunciation, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The <> in submitting these books to the educational public as the proper judges of their merits, 
do so with a fair degree of confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, 
beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for teaching reading, if such were not the case; and on these 
points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. - 


Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series, — 
cial discount to the trade and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for 
introduction, and an allowance made to persons authorized to handle supplies. 


SAMPLE SETS. 
Sample sets of this series will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of 
50. 


$1. This amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 


te Send for Specimen Pages, Circulars, and Catalogues. 


| 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. Publishers, 
18 South Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES 


Prepared by Accomplished Scholars and Experienced Educators, includes: 


Miaury’s Geographies. 


The most successful and popular buoks of their kind; everywhere giving the greatest satisfaction. Klement- 


ary, 54 cents; Hevised Mauual, $1.28; Physical, 81.60; all Maps (set of eight), @10. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


The Clarendon Dictionary. 


A marvel of comprehensiveness and usefulness for every student and business man. It is a work of highest 


character and authority, prepared by the ablest scholars; 45 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


A series that gives new zest and interest in this foundation study of the schools, The best scholars of the 
world have given thia series the highest praise. As text-books they are without a superior, New E.atin 
Primer, 50 ct«.; t-atin Grammar, $1.00; Latia Reader, 72 cts.; Latin Exercise Beok, 
72 cts.; Fifth Book of Cwsar, 30 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 


VENABLE.S EASY ALCEBRA, at 6O cts.; PERRIN’S CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR, 
at $1.00; HOLMES’ NEW UNITED STATES HISTORY, at $1.00, 
are deserving the attention of all who look for the best books. 


Send for full List of Publications and Descriptive Circular to 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


ENCOURAGED by our offer in the Spring of a Prize for a Poem on Steel Pens, the results of which 
we believe were mutually satisfactory both to ourselves and the numerous contributors, we have concluded 
to offer a second PRIZE of TEN DOLLARS for the Best Poem on Esterbrook’s Steel. Pens. The 


Poem must not exceed 24 lines, nor allude to other makers. 
Decisions will be based on literary merit. No puffs wanted, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 26 John Street, New York. 


they will receive 12 best assorted Steel Pens. 
Award made October 1. 


Competitors to inclose 10 cents, for which 


ASK FOR 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN 


Graphite Pencils 


S— Soft. 
M— Soft Medium. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


DIXON’S 


Eirasive Rubber. 


(Patented March 7, 1882.) 


PREPARED BY A NEW PROCESS, 
and warranted by the 


_ Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 5. 


R.&J.BECK,| BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


Manuf’ing Opticians, General School Furnishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
microscopes, | N°. 19 Bond Street, New York. 
and all Accessories and Out- Manufacturers of 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed List 
of 24 pages /ree. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School ‘Apparatns for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


Booksellers, Stationers, @1d School Furnishers, 
Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use| 385 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW. 
EIMER & AMEND 
Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 205, 207, 209 and 211 Third oe 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished NEW YORK, 
on Importers and Manat’s of 
Ete 278, Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
Brule best goods at the a specialty 
ses lowest in manufacture. 
OM aie 
O 
a su ® 
Pek Hes 3 | writes Black at once. Absolutely permanent. The 
=> eS Se 4 only ink that is positively non-corrosive to stee! pens. 
For sale everywhere. FOUNTAIN INK CO., 
‘aaLSITTVON “H “L | 425 2x 7 John Street, New York. 


says. B. BENJAMIN, new york, 


18 Vesey Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
Have been in con- The private schools 


stant use by the SI L f CAT E have also adopted 


Bd of Education our Book SLATES 
of New York City in preference to 
for the past 12 slate or paper pads, 

finding them more 


ears (in every 
Public School), which is a sufficient guarantee as to their durability | economical and more advantageous to the 


and perfectien. They are also used by a large number of the Boards| pupil. They ara handsomely bound in 
of Education, Colleges, and Schools throughout the country. fine black cloth. 
The best Liquid Si (without ) 
7 
Black Diamond Slating : wails 


lied by any one, with a common paint-brush, to any surface. Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with 
directions for use.’ Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; Gallon, $6.00. 
WOOD BLACKBOARDS.— Made of very best material. Finest sur- 


° f li si 
Blackboards : com. —a ports tectolo thckboart. tan 
tightly like a map, without injury. 36 and 46 inches wide. $1.25 and $2.00 per yard. 


ROLL BLACKBOARDS.—Lapilinum mounted on rollers. Prices, No. 1, 2x8 ft., $1.00; No. 2, 2% x 3% ft., 


$1.50; No. 3,3 x4 ft., $2.00. 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
&B™ Send for Circular. (404) 191 Fulton St., New York City. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. O H. BERGE 


OSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL’ PENS. 


SHELDON & 


DOTS INDICATE THE HEADS OF THE RIVETS. 


THE BLACK LINE IS THE PLATE, OR STRIP OF METAL, 
THROUGH WHICH THE RIVETS GO, THE WHITE 


leaves, and also through platgs 


Modern School First Reader, 
Modern School Second Reader, 
Modern Schooil Third Reader, 


with ordinary bindings. 


428 eow 


COMPANY’S 


MODERN SCHOOL READERS, 


— WITH —— 


Our New Patent Binding. 


THIS BOOK HAS ONE SIDE OF ITS COVER UNFAST. 
ENED, TO SHOW HOW THE BINDING IS APPLIED 


The above di m will give some idea of tuls New Binding. 
he leaves and signatures of this book are all held together by rivets, which pass through all the 
5. = or strips of metal, which on placed on each side of the book, under the 
covers. The rivets are then headed, and it becomes impossible to have a loose leaf or signature. 
Letters Patent for the exclusive use of this method of binding were issued to us by the United 
States Patent Office, May 15, 1883. In the language of the Patent, * This invention relates to a means 
which. although applicable to the binding of all classes of books, is ens ially adapted to those books,—such 
as School Books, Reference Books, and Account Books, — which, from frequent and rough usage, are 
rticniarly liable to have their leaves or signatures torn a ‘ 
ue examination made, the said claimant is adjudged jastly to entitled to a Patent under the law.”’ 


With Elementary School Books the Binder is everything. 
We are now using this Patent Binding on our new 


" The Patent also states that *‘ upon 


Patterson's Speller, 
Patterson’s New Crammar. 


Our prices for books thus strongly bound are mo higher than is charged for books of a similar grade 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York and Chicago. 


TEN NEW BOOKS. 


nes Examine Them Before You Begin Your Next Term, ~@# 


Chase & Stnart’s First Latin Book. 


Price, $1.00. For examination.............+: 67 cts. 
Chase & Stuart’s Latin Grammar. 

Price, $1.35. For examination............-.. 90 cts. 
Chase & Stuart’s Latin Reader. 

Price, $1.00. For examination............. - 67 cts, 
Chase & Stuart's Ovid, with Lexicon and Notes, 

Price, $1.35. For examination ............ .90 cts. 


A Manual of Elecution and Reading. 

By Dr. Dk. EDwarkv BROOKS, Principal of State 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Price, $1.50. For 
examination ........ $1 00. 

The Critendou Commercial Arithmetic and 
Business Manual. New Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Price, $1.35. For examination....90 cts. 

A Handbook ef Literature, English and Ameri- 
can, By E, J. TRIMBLE, late Prof. of Literature, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. Price, 
$1.75. For examination.... .. 1.20. 


A HANDBOOK of MYTHOLOGY. 


By 8. A. EDWARDS. 


This work has been prepared expressly for use ip 
schools. It comprises not only the Mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans, but also Egyptian, ay: ys Per- 
sian, Hindu, Scandinavian, American, and the Mythol 
ogy of the Druids. It is convenient in size, the arrange- 
<a is all that can be desired, and it is finely 

us! b 


Price, $1.15. For Examination, 65 cts. 


A HANDBOOK OF 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By THOMAS D. SUPPLEE, A.M. 


In the preparation of this book an effort has been 
made to include all that is necessary for a full ex - 
tion of the subject, without exceeding the proper limits 
of a text-book to be used in sch onl asad jes 
The form and arrangement were adopted as the result 
of twelve years’ experience in teaching the subject, and 
special importance is attached to the fact that a large 

rtion of the questions are those which were asked 
pupils themselves, 


Price, $1.00. For Examination, 65 cts, 


FIRST LESSONS IN 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


By CHARLES K. MILLS, M.D. 


In this little book the important features of Physi- 
ology and Hygiene are presented in such a manner as 
to combine interest with instruction. It is, as its name 
indicates, a book of ** First Lessons,’’ not an advanced 
book ** boiled down,” and the entire work is written 
in a pleasing and easy style, calculated to interest and 
awaken the attention of the class of pupils for whose 
use it is designed, 


FROM THE NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 


“We recommend this little book as the best and 
~ =p practical treatise on the subject that has ever left 
© press.” 


Price, 85 cts. For Examination, 60 cts. 


INTERMEDIATE LESSONS IN 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By E. J. HOUSTON, A. M. 


This book is designed for the use of pupils who have 
finished such books as Houston’s * Easy Lessons in 
Natural Philosophy,” Martindale’s “ First Lessons in 
Natural owenrosy Swift's “ First Lessons in Nat- 
aral Philosophy,” Hotze’s “ First Lessons in Physics,”’ 
Parker's “ Natural Philosphy” (Part I.), P+terson’s 
“ Familiar Science,” etc., but who are not suffi iently 
advanced to take up the larger text books. Its publica- 
tion was determined upon at the request of teachers in 
many parts of the country, who huve felt the need of 
a book of this grade to meet the wants of their own 
classes. So far as we know, there is no other book in 
the market which fills the wants here indicated. 


Price, 85 cts, For Examination, 60 ots. 


THE TEACHER. 


A Monthly Educational Journal, devoted to the inter- 
est of Teachers, Schools, and the cause of Education in 
ee. Price, 50 cents per annum. Specimen copy 


not give satisfaction. 


Please address 


We shall be gratified to have teachers correspond with us. We offer some of 
the best of Modern Text-books, and shall be giad at any time to make liberal 
arrangements for the introduction of our books, or to exchange for others that do 


Send for our Catalogue. 
ELEREDGE & BRO., 


bed 17 North Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Journal Education. 
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No. 5. 


Vol. XVIII. Published by NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

CONTENTS OF TH THIS NUMBER. there can be no education without moral or immoral 

development. President Seelye affirmed that there wae 

need of religious training in schools; that moral life 

Medical PBapervision in the Public Schools. .... 83/can never be separated from religious life. Miss Helen 

The New*Education and Col. Parker. 84 

Gathering Pond Liltes (poem)... Hyde asserted that great religious revival should not 

Column... be confined to prayer-meetings and churches, but should 


The Magazines. .. 
Greek, a Prime and Necessary Factor of Scientific Education.—A Repiy 


Current Events: The Week. deccccceces 
Editorial: Notes . 

The Living and the Dead.. conses 
‘Lhe Shakespeare Examinations at Hollins Institute. 
Pubiications. . eve 
jal Correspondence: ‘Atlanta, Ga... 90 
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Gems of the Orient. . 


ECHO LAKE AND HUMPHREY’S LEDGE. 


BY MRS. P. HOPKINS, 


The towering cliff, full- garlanded with trees, 
Shadows sage the lake, its outlines grand, 
While quick, responsive wavelets on the strand, 
Stir to the lightest reath of whispering breeza, 
O calm, sweet dream within such happy sleep! 
Fair lake, set in those beauteous mountain-shades, 
Environed by the peaceful interglades, 
What utterance may express thy rapture deep ? 
The faithful mountain bends above the lake 
Reflecting all his glances, lest he crave 
Double assurance, echoing from the wave 
Each tremulous ledge-note quivering for love’s sake; 
Voice answers voice, and soul responds to soul, 
While gracious airs repeat the bridal barcarolle. 


FRANCONIA NOTCH. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS, 
Thrice beautifal defile! here Psyche’s bower 
Or Rosamond’s retreat might well be found, 
’Mid purple rocks o’erhung with fruit and flower, 
A paradise of happy sight and sound: 
The cool, still pool, the torrent’s sparkling babble, 
Spring’s budding forest, summer’s fronded fern, 
The myriad leaves of autumn’s rout and rabble, 
Gay prodigals who nevermore return; 
The silvery mornings o’er ravine and boulder, 
The golden sunsets down the valley wide, 
The enfilading hills with snowy shoulder 
By great Auroras crowned and glorified; 
The grand, grave profile high aloft the cafion, 
Seeing with sphinx-like eyes the pictures old 
Of sylvan rites and mysteries Eleusinian, 
The dreaming earth clad for the age of gold; 
All these the stately gateway holds before us 
While the saluting train of clouds sweeps by, 
And the sky waves her festal banner o’er us, 
Ushering to each new day the pageantry. 
O fairest compensation! when earth dresses 
With loveliness the awful mountain-gorge, 
And Proserpine redeems with fond caresses 
The waste of Pluto’s devastating forge! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tae IN PLEASURE-SEEKING. — With the 
excursion time always comes public peril, and the dan- 
ger is with cheap, popular excursions. The tendency 
is toovercrowd. People otherwise cautious and discreet, 


will rush upon an excursion-boat so long as there is 
standing-room, and crowd it so full that when far at sea 
it resembles a hive of clustering bees. — New London 


Telegram. 

Mr. Begoner’s History.—The elo- 
quence and energy of Henry Ward Beecher did much 
to make Kansas a free State, and during the long and 
dubious struggle of the war, the value of his support to 
the Government was justly reckoned as greater than 
that of many battalions. Though he held no official posi- 


tion, he deserves to be ranked among the defenders and 
preservers of the Union with the great statesmen and 
the great soldiers of the war; and in the record of the 
leaders of abolitionism, his name is entitled to a fore- 
most place. — Providence Journal. 


SecTaRIAnizine tHE ScHoors.—The discussions 
which have taken place at the American Institute of In- 
struction are illustrative of a phase in the educational 
problem which may, as time goes on, assume more and 
more importance. Prof. Parker asserted that the end 
of education was the formation of character, and that 


&lextend to schools; and Dr. Miner said that the trust, 


8t|love, and fear of God should be taught in these institu 
tions. It is presumed that these various instructors 
speak from a deep, as well as a diversified, experience ; 
and if their testimony is to be believed, in the argu- 
ments that are now taking place on the subject of secu. 
lar and religious education in our schools, the Roman 
Catholic clergy occupy a much more logical position 
than their opponents. We do not advance this statement 
as to one which we are willing to give credence, but it 
must be admitted that those who are defending the 
cause of secular public education are not receiving that 
support from the leading instructors in our schools that 
they have been led to expect. It may be that those to 
whom we have referred have not yet sufficiently realized 
the possibilities of imparting moral training in the com- 
plete absence of dogmatic theology. We fancy that 
the addresses made at the Fabyan House will furnish 


material for those who are fighting to bring about a 
sectarian division of the public money devoted to the 
purposes of education.— Boston Herald. 


Necessity FoR TEACHERS.—It is be- 
yond question that the efficiency of the puplic school 
depends, in the last analysis, upon the efficiency of the 
teacher. The school committee, the superintendent, 
rules and regulations, are practically impotent, unless 
the teacher is capable, energetic, possessed of the due 
disciplinary and attractive power. All the machinery 
of the law, all the distribution of money, is so far ineffect- 
ive as it or they fail to furnish competent teachers. It 


is the teacher who comes into direct contact with the 
pupil; who inspires or repels; who guides, or fails to 
guide.— Boston Transcript. 


SPHERE OF THE Pusiic a recent letter 
to the Chicago Tribune, Mr. Charles H. Ham said that 
as an industrial agency the public school is a failure ; 
but its value as an enlightening and civilizing agency is 
not therefore underestimated. It was established 
as a bulwark of liberty,and nobly did it fulfill its mission. 
The colonial fathers had a horror of ignorance, and as 
a barrier against it they raised the public school. But 
they were without industrial interest in the higher de- 
partments of skilled labor and without commerce ina 
large way. ‘These humble conditions to longer exist, 


and to object to the expansion of the public-school sys- 
tem to meet the requirements of exigencies is to ignore 
the logic and march of events.--V. Y. Tribune 


How ro Fiexut is a method, 
which is sound in principle and simple in execution, 
which respects the separate jurisdiction of the States, 
and secures the greatest advantage from a Federal fund, 
while inciting the States to exertion corresponding to 
the aid received and the need existing. This is for the 
Federal Government to appropriate a liberal sum for the 
payment of teachers, to be selected under Federal 
supervision and to be supplied without cost, for a certain 
number of years for such new schools, or such extension 
of schools already formed as may be provided by States 
which in illiteracy exceeds a fixed minimum ratio. This 
method leaves the organization of the schools entirely 
in the hands of the States; it relieves them of what is 
the chief burden in increasing the facilities for educa- 
tion, and at the same time it requires the State to give 
an earnest of their real desire to secure better education. 


It avoids all danger of misappropriation of the fund, 
except in its administration by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and this could be prevented. The selection of 
‘teachers should be made through a competent commis- 


sion on the basis of competition and probation. The 
object should be exclusively to secure the best possible 
teachers in what are called “ primary” branches, it be- 
ing no part of the duty or right of the United States to 
aid in education beyond these branches. The salaries 


paid to the teachers should be sufficient to secure the ° 


best service, but these would not be very high. Each 
teacher should be furnished for a number of scholars 
fixed within defined limits, so that it would not be too 
great for good work, nor too small to justify Federal 
aid.——-N. Y. Times. 


Berrer Teacaine.—lIt is safe to assert that much 
of the public money is worse than thrown away in the 
worthlessness of the teaching that is done. As the true 
purpose of the school shall become better known, and 
its relation to the home and to society be more clearly 
seen, it must appear to all thoughtful persons that the 


future advancement of the schools must be mainly along 
the line of professional training and higher qualification 
of the teachers, for their important work.—Aducational 
Weekly, Ind. 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY L, W. BAKER M.D., BALDWINVILLE, MASS, 


The system of sanitary supervision of schools has 
been in operation in Brussels, Belgium, since 1873, un- 
der the supervision of the Bureau of Public Health. 
Five physicians devote their entire time to the medical 
inspection of schools. From their report it appears, that 
the object for which the sanitary supervision is under- 
taken are : 

I. To secure the uniform observance of hygienic laws 
with regard to cleanliness of buildings, water-closets, 
ventilators, etc., and to call immediate attention to any 
violation thereof, or to unhygienic conditions in or 
about the building. 

II. To prevent the spread of infectious diseases in and 
by means of the schools. 

III. To determine beforehand what children are lia- 
ble to suffer injury by reason of some constitutional 
tendency from the course of study and discipline that 
others might bear without harm, and to make such 
pupils the objects of special care with a view to build 
them up physically. 

IV. To assure to the pupils proper sanitary instruc- 
tion, so that the schools shall become a means of diffusing, 
by precept and example, information with regard to 
sanitary laws among the people. 

By means of suitable blanks, to be kept in every 
school.room, and filled out by the teacher or by the 
inspector, the latter is kept fully informed of the history 
and physical condition of each pupil under his care, and 
he is to favor, by every meansin his power, the physical 
education of the child, and to see that the mental powers 
are not overtasked. Feeble children must be the special 
object of the inspector’s attention, and when required, the 
child is at once prescribed for or referred to the family 
physician, who must see that the proper preventive 
or remedial measures are taken. In the event of conta- 
gious disease, it is quickly detected ; the child is removed 
and not allowed to return until perfectly recovered. So 
successful in this respect has the supervision been, that 
for six years no one of the infectious diseases has reached 
the hight of an epidemic in Brussels, although the other 
cities of Belgium and Europe have suffered severely. 

This in the briefest outline is the method adopted 
by the city of Brussel for the physical care of her 
school children. Is it not worthy of introduction into 
this country ? 

In the public schools of Massachusetts, 321,000 chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 15 years are daily gath- 
ered ; they represent all classes and conditions of society 


and reflect in a greater or less degree the physical, men- 
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tal, and moral characteristics of their parents and of the 
homes from which they come. During the most critical 
period of life, while the bodily powers are developing at 
a rapid rate, the larger portion of their education is to 
be acquired; and unless the physical strength of the 
child is able to keep even pace with the increasing de- 
mands upon his mental powers, disaster, sooner or later, 
is sure to follow; it is therefore of the utmost import- 
ance that the child be allowed to perform his brain work 
under the best physical conditions. The inherent or 
acquired physical and mental peculiarities of each pupil 
should be considered in measuring out to him his men- 
tal tasks; the hygienic conditions of the school-house 
and its surroundings must be as near perfect as modern 
science can provide, the heating and ventilating appara- 
tus, the sinks and water-closets must be watched lest 
they become sources of dangers. In short, the physical 
welfare of the pupil must be cared for quite as much as 
his mental culture, or the best results cannot be expected. 

For this peculiar and important work, trained super- 
vision is necessary, and it is strange that, with all our 
desire to make the most of ourselves, and to give our 
children the best possible start in life, we have as yet 
paid so little attention to the matter. To be sure, the 
agents of the State Board of Education are instructed to 
examine into the sanitary condition of the school-houses 
at thetime of their periodical visits, and the School 
Committee is supposed to look after the sanitary arrange- 
ments; but this is notsufficient. Agents of the Board 
of Education, or members of the School Committee, are 
not always expert sanitarians, and as to the physical con- 
dition of each pupil, they of course can know absolutely 
nothing. What is needed is the appointment in each 
town, for this special work, of one or more physicians, 
trained in sanitary science, who should be paid for their 
services (in the larger towns their entire time will be 
required) ; they should be members of the School Com- 
mittee, and in many towns, of the Board of Health. 
Their especial office will be to keep themselves fully in- 
formed, by means of suitable blank forms, of the heredi- 
tary tendencies and exact physical conditions of every 
pupil under their separate charge; to make needed sug- 
gestions in regard to physical culture or lightening of 
mental tasks ; to see that the hy gienic conditions of the 
school building are correct ; and to aid in the diffusion 
of a knowledge of the laws of health by giving lectures 
from time to time to the teachers and older scholars, on 
subjects connected with practical physiology and 
hygiene. 

Concerning the necessity for such an officer, Dr. 
E. H. Clark wrote in 1877: “ My professional experi- 

ence has long since convinced me that the sanitary eu- 
pervision and inspection of the children, school-houses, 
and surroundings of our public schools, by a competent 
inspector, would do a great deal toward improving the 
health, strengthening the physique, and diminishing 
the diseases of our school children. Teachers and 
pupils would both be benefited, and the result would 
be one of incalculable advantage to the community.” 

Says Dr. Bonmairage, one of the Belgian inspectors : 
“The child should be the object of the most lively solic- 
itude of the authorities, with a view both of preserving 
and developing his health. The measures to be taken 
are of two sorts, — bygienic and medicinal. The child 
should find in the school-room the air and the light 
without which he cannot live, and the most favorable 
temperature which can be given him. The surround- 
ings in which he passes the early years of his life 
should be such as to aid in his development, instead of 
hindering, as is the case with a large number of schools 
where the most elementary rules of hygiene are sac- 
rificed.” 

It is in the schools that preventive medicine can 
achieve its greatest triumphs; and if the children of 
to-day are to hold firm place in the warfare that is be- 
fore them, and in turn, bequeath a healthy organization 
unto their children, they cannot, in view of the dangers 
which lie along their pathway, be too fully equipped 
for the conflict; and, of all the measures intended to 
advance the interests of children, I know of none more 
worthy of our attention than the one just briefly out- 
lined. “Probably,” says Dr. Seguin, “no measure of 
public hygiene or education would bring in larger re- 
sults for the labor and capital expended.” 


THE NEW EDUCATION AND COL. PARKER. 


BY A. D. MAYO. 

The little volume, ‘‘ Notes of Talks on Teaching, reported 
by Lelia E. Patridge,”’ consists of brief abstracts of twenty-five 
familiar discourses by Col. F. W. Parker, at the Institute at 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., in the summer of 1882; with a 
sketch of the educational works of the author. 

The maxim of Coleridge, that no man is competent to crit- 
icise the defects of a book till he fully appreciates its merits, in 
this case includes more than this report of lectures. For the 
past six years Col. Parker has become widely known as a very 
successful supervisor of public schools, and especially for his 
organization and manipulation of the elementary education 
for children below the age of fifteen. This reputation, we are 
satisfied from careful personal inspection, is well founded, and 
the work done at Quincy and Boston good enough to outlive 
the extravagant claims of one class of his disciples, and be- 
come a permanent element in the development of the new ele- 
mentary education in the country. But every great teacher is 
best known in the school-room, and rarely can be appreciated 
by his own explanation, or even his own theories. The pres- 
ent volume is not even an attempt at the explanation of what 
was done in Quincy and Boston,—much less a serious endeavor 
to outline a consistent philosophy of pedagogic science. It is 
simply a report of a series of enthusiastic and familiar talks 
about teaching, to a group of sympathetic listeners, and should 
be read more as a souvenir of an enjoyable summer institute 
than a formal treatise on education. We are not, therefore, 
interested to defend the volume against the elaborate criticism 
that may proceed either from the philosophical or the prac- 
tical point of observation. Such criticism, if friendly and fair, 
will do service to the author and reveal his limitations as a lec- 
turer and writer on educational science. The real subject of 
investigation is the type of school-keeping associated with Col. 
Parker’s Quincy experiences, and reproduced in Boston and in 
various communities, especially in New Eogland and in the 
South; its peculiarities as an original development of the 
methods of the New Education, and its wide-spread and en- 
thusiastic welcome, not only among teachers, but from num- 
bers of the most thoughtful and eminent people whose atten- 
tion has been directed to the fit training of youth and children 
in common schools. 

This remarkable success can only be understood by a brief 
survey of the educational field in our country, and the gradual 
progress of what we call the New Education in its different 
sections. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


The New Education in Europe has been developed in the 
characteristic European way,—through the writings of a series 
of remarkable men, whose theories of child-nature and its de- 
velopment have been adopted and enforced in the way all 
things are there accomplished,—by mandate and compulsion 
from above. Outside of Great Britain, the European peoples 
have practically nothing to do with the organization or admin- 
istration of public schools. The theory, method, organization, 
and administration are all matters of governmental manage- 
ment. ‘The government decides, according to the theories 
of experts chosen by itself, the quantity and quality of 
schooling suitable for the common people, and keeps the 
administration in its own hands. The new public schools 
of England are still, virtually, schools for the lower classes, 
established and supervised by men possessed with certain 
fixed theories of the “‘sphere”’ of the pupils. Therefore 
the New Education in Europe must be studied, first, in the 
elaborate written systems of its great educational philosophers, 
and, second, in their application to education under the direc- 
tion of a power from which there is virtually no appeal. 

But we shall make a serious mistake if we attempt to trace 
the progress of the New Education in the United States in this 
way. Doubtless there has been a good deal of miscellaneous 
reading and somewhat of thorough study in the region of the 
the recent European philosophy of education, within the past 
twenty years. But nobody has been given the power to enforce 
any system of instruction in the thorough European way. The 
progress of education, through all grades, has indeed been far 
less in accordance with rigid theories of instruction than a 
gradual modification of methods forced upon the schools by 
the increasing intelligence of the superior people and the rap- 
idly-developing necessities of the country. The teachers who 
have shown the most aptitude to divine the growth of enlight- 
ened public opinion, and comprehend the necessities of differ- 
ent sections of the country, have supervised this progress and 
gradually changed essentially the spirit, organization, and 
methods of every sort of school. And it may not have been 
the least merit of our leading educators that, instead of trying 
to force European theories of culture, or even personal philos- 
ophies of education, on the people, they have rather studied 
buman nature and life under its new aspects, and built up a 
philosophy and practice sdapted to the exigencies of the new 
republic. 


EDUCATION IN THIS COUNTRY A HALF-CENTURY AGO, 


Yet there have been, within the past fifty years, two remark- 
able movements in popular education which have also largely 
modified the academical and collegiate schools. What these 


have been, and what relation the special work of Col. Parker 
sustains to the latest of them, can best be understood bya 
glance at the condition of the country half-a-century ago. 


In 1830, New England was the undisputed leader in 


American education. The system of training was fixed 
by the leading colleges and academies and was everywhere 
of the same type. The college curriculum centered on 
the classics and the mathematics, with marked atten- 
tion to that type of mental and moral philosophy most 
in favor with the clerical class. Science was taught chiefly 
from text-books, with history, modern languages, and En- 
glish literature in a rapidly-diminishing scale. These insti- 
tutions were all under the influence of the different religious 
denominations, and their presidents and professors were largely 
drawn from theclergy. The only exceptions to the arrangement 
were found in a considerable number of remarkable schools, 
established by famous masters and managed as private enter- 
prises. The higher education was only for men, there being 
no schools for girls in the country where a thorough college 
course could be obtained. Indeed, neither the capacity of the 
sex for the higher education nor the propriety of it were 
acknowledged, outside a few circles of advanced thought. The 
higher education was chiefly valued as the perparation for 
professional life, and the number of non-professional students 
in all colleges very small. The academy, when more than an 
elementary school, was a little college ; its courses of study 
adjusted to the curriculum of the university, and its methods 
of instruction a close imitation thereof. 

Every educated man, past sixty, in New England, knows 
well enough the methods of instruction in these institutions, 
and understands that their educational merit was largely in 
spite of these, from the superior personal influence of teachers 
and the faithful application of students. With few exceptions 
the public school system had not been developed beyond the 
distrtct school, which, even in the larger towns, was but par- 
tially graded, and largely dependent on the individual teacher. 
These teachers were students of the colleges and graduates of 
the academies, and the school committees were largely com- 
posed of the clergy. What the public school accomplished 
was revealed in the reports of Horace Mann. Inthe New 
West education was largely in the hands of teachers drawn 
from the East, and was a close imitation of New-England 
ways. In the Middle States the public school was fighting its 
way against denominational influence and private enterprise, 
and its methods were the same asin New England. In the 
South the one sign of movement was the University of Vir- 
ginia, which first adopted the unsectarian policy and the elect- 
ive curriculum of study. That there was a good deal of ex- 
cellent individual teaching in all schools; and that the life of 
the country in that period was in some respects peculiarly 
favorable to the progress of a superior class of students, there 
can be no doubt. But that education, either as a philosophy 
or a practical accomplishment, was other than painfully narrow, 
mechanical, and unnatural in its ordinary condition, he must 
be a bold man who would affirm. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF REFORMS, 

The first revolt against this old-time method of education 
in our country came under the leadership of Horace Mann, 
Now that the passions of that great controversy have subsided, 
we can see that the movement was the real beginning of our 
present improved system of public schools. Mr. Mann, with 
Prof. Stowe and Henry Barnard, made themselves acquainted 
with the best public-school-keeping in Germany and Great 
Britain; and in his great compilation of pedagogic literature, 
Dr. Barnard showed himself the Erasmus of this reformation. 
But the real work of Horace Mann was the rescue of the public 
school system from the hands of the college professors and 
the clergy, who, up to this time, had virtually managed it in 
the interest of the institutions for the secondary and higher 
education of half-a-century ago. Horace Mann organized the 
present graded school, the State board of education, the 
normal school, and placed the reconstructed system perma- 
nently in the hands of the people. If was a mighty work of 
educational statesmanship, creating an era in American affairs; 
the first great step toward the New Education. Henceforth 
the American people will never put their educational system 
under the absolute control of educational philosophers or ex- 
perts, clerical or scientific, but will always reserve to them- 
selves the right of final decision on “what knowledge is most 
worth,”’ and what discipline is most fit for American youth. 


Besides this central work, Horace Mann and his co-laborers 
in all the Northern States discussed methods of instruction 
and discipline in a broad spirit, and contributed largely to the 
second step; which was taken twenty years later, at the close 
of the civil war. But fifty years ago the American people 
were not prepared for more than was then accomplished by 
this group of remarkable men. The new graded schools in 
New England were invariably in the hands of the graduates of 
the colleges and academies, and their methods of instruction 
were largely copied from models in these institutions. _The 
public school was still regarded as a sort of tender to the 
college, and the ideal was a perfect grading, through the prim- 
ary, grammar, and high schools, or academy, to the leading 
colleges. If the pupils could not reach the college or the high 
school, —as ninety-five per cent. of them never did,—they must 
be carried as far along the path as might be. The high school 
or academy was a little college ; the grammar school, a little 
high school; the primary school, a little grammar school where 
five-year-old babes and sucklings were sprouted for Harvard and 
Yale. The one modifying tendency in this system was the 
country school, which could not be graded, and in many parts 
of New England rapidly declined with the decay of the old 
towns, till it fell almost exclusively into the hands of untrained 


girls, who were willing to serve the State on meagre wages 
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under the direction of a school committee, itself under fire 
from every parent in the town. 
THE WORK OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The normal schools of New England, for the past forty 
years, deserve more Credit than they have yet received for their 
heroic efforts to broaden, refresh, and deepen the popular idea 
of the management of children in public schools. Their prin- 
cipals and assistants have been not inferior to any group of 
American public school men and women, and they have 
planned large and generous things for the people. But the 
outcome of their good work has been perpetually hindered by 
two causes beyond their control. First, their pupils have been 
largely young girls with only the preparation of the country 
and village schools; the majority of them quite unprepared for 
the elaborate professional training which awaited them. The 
burden of the work was therefore necessarily academical; 
although of superior quality and by good methods. Buta two- 
years course for an immatyre girl under twenty is quite too 
short for the double work of academical and professional 
training. We also, with due respect to the able principals of 
these schools, think their neglect or partial use of a practice 
department in all but two or three cases has been a serious 
mistake, since pupils so immature can rarely comprehend an 
elaborate system of methods with a philosophic underpinning, 
unless they see it at work in a real school from day today. Even 
the city training-schools of New England have not been suf- 
ficiently purged of poor material, and have been hindered and 
worried by unfriendly management. But, secondly, these 
young women in the cities have invariably been placed under 
the absolute control of masters and superintendents, often of 
lafge ability, but often representing collegiate and academic,and 
sometimes merely personal and empirical notions of education ; 
and too many of them have had neither the force nor intel- 
ligence to work out their own best ideas brought from the 
normal. But, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the graduates 
of the New-England normal schools, for the past forty years, 
have been the most progressive element in the education of 
these States; gradually liberating the elementary education in 
all public schools, expanding the ideal of instruction in high 
schools and superior academies, and forcing upon the people the 
necessity of a genuine university training for women. Many 
of these graduates have done admirable work beyond the 
Hudson ; in numerons cases becoming the leaders in public 
education in the new West. 


A STEP TOWARD HIGHEB EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


But, still, NewjEngland, even as late as 1870, was rather beat- 
ing up to the best public-school methods and decisive college 
reforms than accepting heartily what the majority of thought- 
ful school-men desired. Fifteen years ago there Was no pro- 
vision for the college training of girlsin New England. Welles- 
ley, Smith, the Boston University, the Harvard Annex, were 
not in existence, and no college of the first-class had opened 
its doors to women. Indeed, outside a few superior academies 
and the advane course of the normal schools, the girls were 
left out in the cold. The colleges were looking askance at the 
elective system, and the high schools insisted on Latin and the 
higher mathematics for all. The improved methods of ele- 
mentary instruction were taught in several normal schools, 
and nominally adopted in some of the leading cities; but there 
was yet no general and gracious opening of the doors for 
their admission. The tendency of the majority of the graded 
schools was to constant increase of studies, a more severe drill 
and a growing skill in the teachers to make a powerful training- 
machine to fashion a powerful young American. Yet, all this 
time, schools of all grades were improving in the culture of 
their teachers, the collection of apparatus, libraries, and the 
enjoyment of increasing endowments. But still the people 
were not satisfied, and the air was full of half-suppressed com- 
plaints at the rigidity of university life and the mechanism of 
the graded school. There was a great awaiting for the New 
Education to give larger sea-room for human nature and a 
more natural and wholesome schooling for the average child. 

Just then New England woke up to the somewhat unwel- 
come fact that this second step in the New Education was. being 
taken by the people of the Northwest. The critical point in 
the life of every parent comes when he consents to learn from 
his children. It cost New England a fearful wrench to look 
over the Hudson for instruction in what she had fondly re- 
garded her own peculiar province,—education. Yet, in 1870, 
in several ways, the Northwest, including Western New York, 
was moving on new lines of advance. The great war first re- 
vealed to the country and the world the mighty executive, mil- 
itary, industrial, and civil training which the Northwest had 
given to its youth. It also showed the East 


A NEW EMPIRE, 


crowded not only with its own choice young people, but swarm- 
ing with the most vigorous, forcible and progressive class of 
every section and foreign lands. Up to the close of the war, 
the Northwest had been content to follow New-England mod- 
els of education. But its immense landed endowments en- 
abled it now to place on the ground a superior public-school 
system and to establish the State university, emancipated from 
sectarian control, and place the whole in the hands of the peo- 
ple. The children and youth of the West needed the most 
concentrated, effective, and comprehensive system of training, 
and ‘‘ went after it’? with characteristic energy. Their colleges 
were opened to women, and adopted the elective system inau- 
gurated by Jefferson in Virginia fifty years before. The 
Oswego Normal School remodeled the British system of ele- 
mentary teaching, and aided by the labors of Calkins and 
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other eminent students of methods, the West was flooded with 
wide-awake young women, who, as principals of training- 
schools and assistants in the superior education, woke up a 
prodigious enthusiasm. A few excellent German teachers la- 
bored to introduce the methods of Pestalozzi and Froebel, and 
aided materially in the movement. In St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and a great number of smaller cities and 
villages, able superintendents reconstructed the graded schools, 
while county superintendency often made great advances 
through the open country. The new State and city normal 
schools eagerly indorsed the new departure. About 1870 New 
England began to send her school-men on Western tours of 
observation; and her best-informed people begun to surmise 
that the big child beyond the Alleghanies was aspiring to lead- 
ership in the education of the new republic, 

Here, then, was just the condition of affairs fcr a decisive 
movement in every grade of schooling in New England. To 
her honor, old Harvard led off, and, under its new adminis- 
tration, introduced the elective system of study, broader ideas 
of discipline, and shook off the last remnant of sectarian con- 
trol. A whole system of university instruction for women, 
with magnificent endowments, sprang into existence ; old 
academies were reorganized and broadened out; the curricu- 
lum of the high school was overhauled; technical and agricul- 
tural schools were established; and the study of science and 
the Englieh language and literature received a mighty impetus, 
In no part of the world has a greater and wiser effort for the 
improvement of secondary and higher education been made 
than in New England within the past fifteen years. 


THE WORK OE COL, PARKER. 


At this point Col. F. W. Parker appears on the scene, as 
the most brilliant, out-and-out apostle of the new departure in 
elementary education that New-England had yet known. 
Born in New Hampshire, without college training, he had 
worked his way, at the age of 24, to the principalship of a 
graded school in Illinois, at the breaking out of the war. Grad- 
uating from the army as brevet-colonel in 1865, he taught as 
principal in Manchester, N. H., till 1869, wheu he was called 
to Dayton, Ohio. There his work fell in with the introduc- 
tion of the superior methods and the establishment of a train- 
ing school in the school-house of which he was master. A born 
genius in elementary school-keeping, an eternal boy in tem- 
permanent and sympathy with childhood, combining the rare 
qualities of reverence, humility, and wonderful openness of 
soul, in the presence of children, with reckless courage and self- 
confidence in defending the truth given him against all comers; 
with not a pedantic hair in his head; a thoroughly good-natured, 
broad-minded, whole-souled American man; deeply religious, 
and capable of endless and enthusiastic work,—it is not strange 
that, in 1872, Col. Parker graduated from Dayton, Ohio, the 
most aggressive of Western American public-school men, It 
was fortunate that even King William’s University at Berlin, 
in two years, was not able to ‘‘ sit down”’ effectually on this 
American schoolmaster, who came back, in 1874, neither a 
young Germanized pedant, nor an international philosopher, 
but a full-grown American schoolmaster, 35 years old, ready 
for work. 

Happily the quiet little suburban town of Quincy, Mass., was 
found in the condition to take such a man, and, with only the 
limitation of moderate wages, give bim full swing. A remark- 
able school committee of eminent men backed his best work, 
rejoiced in its success, and published it abroad through the 
length and breadth of the land. The work itself was a pro- 
digious success, and the reconstructed schools of Quincy were 
visited by thousands of eager observers. Superior teachers 
came to study and work in them, often without compensation, 
and went forth to bear the new flame to other communities. 
It is simply absurd to depreciate the work done in these six 
years and its influence on the elementary instruction of New 
England. Perhaps better than any special method was the 
example here given of a strong man, with the full consent of the 
people, working out his best convictions of the New Education. 
The result has been that elementary instruction has received a 
mighty impulse toward the methods and the freedom of na- 
ture from the Quincy experiment. The grammar-masters 
trained there are now distinguished young superintendents; 
numbers of their superior teachers occupy positions of influ- 
ence; and many of the smaller cities of New England have 
been revived in a similar way. The two subsequent years of 
Col. Parker’s supervisorship in Boston left an impress on the 
primary schools of that city which no fair-minded observer 
will depreciate. 

AS LECTURER AND AUTHOR. 


Along with his proper work as schoolmaster, Col, Parker has 
been drawn, we fancy often against his will, to the platform, to 
explain, enforce, and illustrate what people persist in calling the 
‘Quincy System.” But here the success has been less evident. 
It is always at his peril that a man of original genius and great 
persoffal power attempts to give the world an account of his 
own work, even in literature; and the peril is far greater when 
the attempt is made from the platform. Col. Parker is no ex- 
ception to this rule. It is as impossible for him to tell‘an au- 
dience, by voice or pen, how he “ keeps school” as for the 
champion old lady bread-maker of New England to give the re- 
ceipt for a cook-book. ‘‘ My mother, all the time, keeps stir- 
ring in judgment,” said the young lady when asked to make a 
loaf of her mother’s marvelous bread. Before a crowd of chil- 
dren, Col. Parker and the style of teacher he represents, is all 
the time “‘ stirring in” a score of things of which he is only 


half-conscious ; balancing, modifying, watching the flitting 


moods of children; following the lead of happy inspirations, 
and flooding the school-room with irresistible enthusiasm, joy, 
and love. To ask such a man to take the stump and tell *‘ how 
he does it,’’—even to lay out for teachers the highway to a 
similar success, or to formulate the philosophy of his own 
methods,—is a request similar to the demand to Church to 
give a lecture on the way to paint Niagara or the Heart of the 
Andes. As a lecturer and writer, Col. Parker is always mag- 
netic, courageous, incisive; dropping admirable bints, opening 
broad vistas, dumping illogical wisdom all over the field, and 
leaving everybody with greater reverence for childhood aod a 
nobler outlook upon the teacher’s work. But this is only a 
rambling ‘‘annex”’ to his great vocation as a schoolmaster 
of wonderful power and insight,—the poet of the new element- 
ary education. 

His book, reported by his loving disciple, herself a lady of 
rare ability as a teacher and talker, will do its work in its own 
way. To thousands of teachers it will come like a fresh breeze 
in the stifled air of the regulation school-room. The more it is 
read, the more valuable will seem its vital sentences and the 
more prophetic its outlook. It will do a good work among 
the new public schools of the South, many of which have 
already achieved an astonishing success on the same line as 
the Quincy schools. But it will be a riddle to the average 
machine-teacher and a grievance to every man whose philoso- 
phy of education has stiffenedjto a creed. To test such a series 
of talks to a body of enthusiastic listeners by a comparison 
with any formulated system of philosophy will be very like 
offering a photograph of the disorders of architectural caprice 
in the exterior of a Gothic cathedral as a representation of the 
cathedral in the full glory of a great festival-day. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE NEW EDUOATION, 


It only remains to briefly indicate the lines of advance on 
which this special movement is making its way to a more com- 
plete revelation of the New Education. The New Education, 
as illustrated by Col. Parker and all similar representives, is 
not merely or chiefly a new trick in teaching anything. It is, 

First: a revival of faith in human nature itself, as that nature 
reveals itself in childhood. ILlunstead of imposing a theory on 
the child to mold and fashion him into a given shape on the 
one hand, or concentrating all his powers on the work of mak- 
ing himeelf a practical success in life, on the other, it proposes 
to develop the child into the most complete manhood or 
womanhood possible for his order of ability and natural 
endowment. It believes in child-nature, and studies it with 
the hope of finding out the beautiful, divine ways by which 
the child shall become the woman or man. And it believes 
that the child, thus trained for character and such ability as 
belongs to it, will in the end be a far more valuable member 
of society than if molded into the imitatiou of any other man 
or fashioned to a machine for any special work. 

Second: It insists on skilled supervision and instruction, 
working with all the freedom possible in this task of develop- 
ment; free to adopt, to change to revise methods of instruc- 
tion with growing experience, and bound by no vows of 
obedience to any philosophy which does not keep open doors 
and windows for new revelations out of the wonderland of 
childhood. 

Third: It holds that the thing taught is of less importance 
than the spirit and the method in which everything is taught; 
the object being not to cram the mind with knowledge, but to 
implant the love of truth, and to train the faculties to find it 
by vital contact with nature, humanity, literature, and life. 

Fourth: In character-training, the New Education accepts, 
without question, the Christian method of love, in the noblest 
Christian meaning of that mighty word. It believes labor can 
be raised above drudgery into a region of joy and hope, and 
does not despair at once of obtaining accurate knowledge and 
dutiful conduct, and making the life of a child joyous and 
beautiful, with the beauty of, courage, faith, and boundless 
hope, and trust in God. 

Of course, a group of children thus trained will be declared 
a failure by the, machine-teacher because they cannot ‘‘ pass 
examination” in the regulation graded school. But the New 
Education is working for the examination of life that comes 
further on, and is anxious chiefly to meet the providential test 
which determines the quality of the woman or man and the 
fitness for genuine work. The mejority of philosophers 
and experts in pedagogy will predict Bedlam as the outcome 
of this sort of school-keeping; forgetting that there may be 
more things even in the soul of a little child ‘“‘than are 
dreamed of in their philosophy.’”’ The practical point in the 
New Education, and in all such teaching as that of Col. Par- 
ker, is to bring it in range of the average possibilities of the 
American graded school. Our schoois will not be helped by 


destroying what has been gained, but rather by the gradual in- 
fusion of the broader spirit, the more natural methods and the 
better aims of the New Education. 

In this work very sincere and intelligent American teacher 
should now engage. It is of comparatively little importance 
whether this or that theory broached by Col. Parker is accepted, 
or whether he, in his new field of labor, is going on to greater 
achievements than in the past. But it is of vital importance 
that all intelligent people should understand .the radical 
significance of the New Education and aid in the beneficient 
reformation it proposes. And, with all respect for all sorts of 
good teachers, we suggest that genius in the school-room has 
not yet become such a drug that any set of people can afford to 
worry any particular man or woman who is doing a work of un- 
doubted importance to the country. For, after all, the judge- 
ment of the whole is better than the creed of any group of 
specialists; and the way in which the New Education, as illus- 
trated in Quincy and numerous American communities, is 


being received by the superior American people is a prophecy 
of larger aud better things for the children in the days to come. 
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GATHERING POND LILIES. 


In among the lilies 
Glides the little boat; 
On the dewy morning, 
Fragrance all afloat. 


Bluest water holdeth 
Snowy cup to sip, 

That the morning touches 
With a rosy lip. 


Interlocked, are countless 
Pads of sombre green; 
Undine’s garden, anchored 
In the summer sheen. 


On the pond’s calm bosom 
Starry buds unfold; 

Cups of alabaster, 

Lioed with scented gold. 


Lithe, long stems hath Nature 
Crowned with fairest bloom; 
Lo! a spotless treasure 

Out of mud and gloom! 


Out of deep, dark waters, 
Way tolight they win, 
Like a soul uprising 
From the murk of sin. 


Never ry petals 
Opened to the morn, 
Losing naught of homage 
Being lowly born. 
— Fanny Fares, in Boston Journal. 


A TEACHER’S VACATION. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY. 


It may be that some of the fraternity of teachers may like to 
know how one of their naturalist brethren spends his long vaca- 
tion. Does he shake off the shop, or does the “‘ scent of the 
roses cling round him still?’ We confess to a certain amount 
of envious curiosity in regard to the doings of the convention 
at Fabyan’s. A reciprocal feeling may lead some of the mem- 
bers to inquire into our proceedings. At any rate, we shall 
briefly detail our few experiences. 

Here we are, then, by the sea-shore, or more properly speak 
ing, by the shore of an estuary; Cowesett Bay is only a side 
portion of the larger bay of Narragansett. We do not* obtain 
here the grand swell of the ocean, the clear line of the sea 
horizon suggesting all kinds of possibilities in the beyond. 
Comparatively speaking, our range of view is limited. We 
Rhode Islanders, however, claim for it much of beauty. Our 
little cottage stands on the very verge of a high, sandy bluff 
overlooking the water. The bay is bounded on the opposite 
side by Pottowomut; far to the left we can see the light- 
house on Warwick-neck, and a few of the summer residences 
that adorn that favored resort; the flag-staff at Oakland Beach 
is just in sight. 

We brought with us what the commercial people would call 
a ‘‘line”’ of books for summer work at the sea-shore, such as 
Morse’s Zodlogy, Emerton’s Life at the Sea-shore, Hervey’s 
Sea-mosses, and Farlow’s New England Marine Algae. We 
have also Harris’s Insects of Massachusetts, two volumes of 
the American Entomologist, Scudder’s Butterflies, Gray’s 
Manual, and several other botanical books. We have dipped 
more or less into all of these, as the whim inclined us. Some- 
times a good stiff breeze will throw upon the shore a mass of 
Zostera and sea-weeds. It is not a very good place for the 
latter, but we have been delighted with the beauty of some 
that we havefound. The study of Alga,a new study with 
us, soon grows to be a passion, for in all Nature there are no 
more beautiful creations than these. For their better study we 
have with usa compound and a dissecting microscope. As in- 
teresting to us are the varied fornis of animal life on the shore, 
the comical hermitcrabs, in their borrowed tenements , (the 
mortgages on these are never foreclosed!); the fiddle crabs, 
the snails that swarm over any dead fish, — the scavengers of 
the shore; the scollops, that we sometimes induce to show us 
their blue eyes; the clams (Rhode Islands own darlings); the 
quahogs, the star fishes, and the great king-crabs. We never 
knew before how large the latter could become. Dwellers 
north of Cape Cod have no idea how warm and delicious salt 
water can be. Here we almost live in it, bathing at high tide 
and wading at low. 


Again, to vary the programme we botanize for the maritime 
plants along the shore. These are always interesting. On 
leaving the vicinity of the water altogether, we steer inland 
after butterflies or plants. In winter, botany claims our entire 
attention; in summer, we exercise the privilege sometimes of 
stepping over into the other kingdoms. It keeps us from get- 
ting into too narrow a rut. Moreover, in the vacation we en- 
deavor to make up our arrears of reading. The Emerson- 
Carlyle correspondence has engaged our attention, and has 
been most glorious reading. We have followed it by a review 
of certain writings of those renowned authors. It goes with- 
out saying that we have Shakespeare with us; we never travel 
without him. A novel or two has been discovered aiso on our 
shelves, and no end of magazines. Is the question then an- 
swered as tothe shop? The reader will perceive that we have 
not entirely cast off the trammels. Indeed, such is habit, the 
tools of the work-house come in a measure to be the toys of 
ourhome. Yet there is entire rest about this kind of life. To 
sit in the shade of junipers, on the sea-bank; to loll in ham- 
mocks rocked by civilized breezes; to read, to meditate, to 


ponder and recall, —do not these occupations make the ideal 


Cross, in the Swan, having the bright star Deneb at its head. 


Andromed@ (Alpheratz) in meridian 
© Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian . ° 
g Persei (Algol, variable) rises ° ° 
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dolce far niente? We wish to all our fellow-workers as per- 
fect a recreation. 


Buttonwoods, R. I., July 12, 1883. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


(AU computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 
THE PLANETS,—AUGUST, 1883. 

Mercury will not be visible in August, and Venus will be too 
near the Sun to be well seen, as she will be at superior con- 
junction on the 20th of September, after which time she will 
be an evening star. 

Mars rises a few minutes past midnight, and at the end of 
the month will be in the constellation Gemini, and within the 
quadrilateral at the feet of the twins. He will increase in 
brightness from this time until the end of the year. f 

Jupiter’s position with respect to the Sun is somewhat 
better than last month. He is about 30° east of Mars and 
south of the head of the twins, or of the stars Castor and 
Pollux which makethem. He rises as follows: 

August 10, 2h. 51m. morn. 
August 20, 2h. 23m. morn. 
August 30, 1h. 53m. morn. 

Saturn is about as far west of Mars as Jupiteris east of him, 
being in the constellation Taurus, a few degrees north of the 
bright star Aldebaran, and rising as follows: 

August 10, 11h. 53m. even. 

August 20, 114. 16m. even. 

August 30, 10h. 89m. even. 
AUGUST METEORS, 

From August 6th to 12th many fine meteors may be seen. 
A stray group radiates from near R. A. 96 and Dec. 71+, being 
about midway between Polaris and Capella; another with a 
radiant point 25° to the left, and a third from about midway 
between the segment of Perseus and Capella, with a com- 
panion group radiating a point about 10° to the south. A very 
active group starts from near Algenib, the 8S. E. star of the 
great square of Pegasus, and another about midway between 
the head of the Great Cross in Cygnus and Cassiopeia’s Chair. 
An exceedingly active and long-continued group known as the 
Muscids have their radiant point about 5° south of Algol; the 
last two may be seen until Oct. 15. Many fine meteors may 
be seen radiating from the brilli:nt Capella apparently. 
POSITION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS AND STARS 

AT 9 P.M., AUG. 5, 1883 

Near the meridian: To the left the Southern Crown is 
faintly seen close to the southern horizon, and 5° north of it 
the Milkmaid’s Dipper in Sagittarius, with its handle point- 
ing westward, and in the Milky Way, and bottom up. To the 
right is Scorpio with the bright red Antares and the conspicu- 
ous cluster of stars which form the Scorpion’s tail. Nothing 
more of interest lies near the meridian until we get to the 
zenith, where Vega in the harp greets our gszo. 

East of the meridian the most conspicuous objects are: 
The trio of stars, with Altair in the middle, in Aquila; Job’s 
Coffin, in the Dolphia, is a little to the left and the Great 


The Square of Pegasus is low in the east, and Fomalhaut in 
the Southern Fish has just risen. 

West of the Meridian: Here the most attractive objects are 
in the Ecliptic. Scorpio is nearest the meridian, then Libra 
with two second magnitude stars, and Virgo is setting. The 


the horizon, and Arcturus is higher up. 
In the circumpolar region the Head of Draco, a conspicuous 
triangle, is near the upper meridian and almost overhead, and 


Chair a like distance to the right. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
AUGUST 22, 1883. a 


2 2 mornin 
4 13 


7 26 evening. 
Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades) ri 10 ag 
1 


a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises 
a Aurige# (Capella) rises 
Orionis ( Rigel) rises 

a Orionis ( Betelguese) rises e 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications to this department should be marked 
sed For Literary Eclipses,”’ and ressed to W. H. Eastman, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 33 LETTERS. 


My 9, 29, 1. 14, is part of the body. 

My 32, 11, 3, 19, 27, is a garment. 

My 16, 22, 31, 2, 30, 24, 19, 26, is obstinate. 
My 23, 6, 13, 5, is air. 

My 17, 4, 12, 8. 33, is anger. 

My 20, 28, 15, 7, is slender. 

My 21, 18, 10, is a garden tool. 

My 25 is a vowel. 

My whole is a common proverb. 


GEOGRAPHICAL STORY. 
(Partly Phonetic.) 

“(City of Qnebec),” said (river of Idaho), ‘ you have no 
cape westof U.S.) of the (lake of British America) you are 
to your father.”” They were dining at an (river of Austria), 
and as he said this he leaned his arms on the (bay South of 
Africa) and raised an (bay of Florida) tohis mouth The 
other munched a (city of Ontario) and replied: ** My (river of 
France) isa sad one. I am a (iake of British of America), and 
no mistake. I might as well be a (river of South America). 
The (city of Farther India) don’t signify, it might as well be 
(cape south of U. 8), (sea of Europe), (river of Dacota), 
(river of Texas), (sea of China), or (river of Utah); it’s all 
one” ‘ You bave no (lake of lowa),’’ said the other. “I 
know it, I am all (river of Dacota),” placing his hand on his 
(city of France), “ and I do like to live in (city of New Hamp- 
shire). (Island north of Ireland) was not a (city of France) 
boy, but his morals were (city of France). He was a (river 
of Idaho) in the (river of N. Y.), but his friend did not know 
it. **L would not depend on his (island east of New Zealand) 
very (one of the Bahama Islands),”’ he said. ‘‘ That is my 
(Island north of British America),’’ said the other, chewing @ 
(island west of Scotland), and swallowing a glass of (river 
of Montana). It would have been well had they taken 
nothing stronger in their (city of Russia), but they also had 
(city off the coast of Scotland). Such talk often (city of Eng- 
land) is worse. It is (cape of Ireland) that (city of Virginia) 
is being led into (one of the Bahama Islands) ways by his com- 
panion. I (port of Canada) something wil! (river of Austria) 
him, The great (city of Russia) —for whom (“ butte’’ on an 
island north of Ireland) knows no (lake of Scotland) or (cape 
east of (U. S.) — only knows why such boys are permitted to 
(city of Italy) at large ! Genia SANN. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


Eva H. 


. To crowd. 

A lady’s name. 

. A published note. 

. A plant whose ashes are used in making glass. 

. Tendons. 

. Ariver in South America, 

. Twelve o’clock. 

The primals and finals read downwards, each name a man 


who was president of our country during its early history. 
Eva Hi. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 5. 
EniemA.—Faith and morality naturally produce each other. 
DousBLe Acrostic.—J av 


Op 


States NAMED ENIGMATICALLY. — 1. Ohio. 2. Mary- 


delicate and spreading cluster called Berenice’s Hair is near|land. 3. Missouri. 4. Arkansas. 5. Florida, 6. North or 
South Carolina. 7. Kentucky. 8. Connecticut. 9. Color- 


ado. 10. Indiana. 


— Puzzles of June 28 have been solved by the following con- 


the Little Bear is above and a little to the left. The Great Dip- rey — 


per in Ursa Major is far to the left of Polaris, and Cassiopeia’s| and ** Capitola,’’ Mendon, Mass. 


— ‘ Nillor’’ addresses the following answer to the Word- 


Square to the author, Sam, the Dance: 


ATAB—what, a border, or ruff ? 

TODO —what to dol can’t tell ! 

ADOT—ab! I see, plain enough, 

BOTH—you and your “square” are a ‘‘ sell.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Magazine of Art for August, published by Cassell & Co., 739 and 


a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises ; ° 
a Leonis (Regulus) invisible. 


1 
8 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises 3 
3 
a Virginis (Spica) sets . 8 

11 


Penn Yan, Yates Co., N.Y., 1883. 


relied on to meet this 


members of this denomination, in the Hoosier 
Mr, DePauw. 


SEES 


thousand lay 
tate, might be 
and generous offer of 


evening. 


a Bootis (Arcturus) sets . 
a Scorpionis (Antares) sets 10 
a Lyre (Vega) in meridian 
a Aquillw (Altair) in meridian. 
a Cygni (Deneb) in meridian . 10 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises 8 


— Indiana has developed a generons millionaire in the per- 
son of Mr. Washington C. DePauw of New Albany, who offers 
to endow Asbury University, at Greencastle, with a million 
dollars on the condition that the Methodist people will raise 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The proposition ap- 


pears to hang fire, Butit would seem that the six hund 
Methodist ministers, and the hundred and fifty 


741 Broadway, New York, bas, as a frontispiece, He nry Irving as Ham- 
let, from a statue of E. Onslow Ford. The usual number of charmingly 
illustrated articles, by such art-authors as Fenn, Wigan, W. M. Conway, 
James E. Harrison, Austin Dobson, Julia Cartwright, Coomo Monkhouse, 
Henry V. Barnett, J. A. Blaikie, and others. ‘The Chronicle of Art” 
and “ The American Art Notes” are very full and valuable. We never 
read this magazine without feeling that educators of the young should 
enjoy its contents for their own personal advantage as well as for the 
opportunity they enjoy of stimulating the esthetic and beautifal in chil- 
dren. Yearly subscription, $3.50; single number, 35 centa, 
— Harper's Magazine for August is a brilliant number, beautifully 
illustrated. Poems are contributed by T. B. Aldrich and Margaret Veley. 
nd 6 aaron Easy Chair” discusses the Brooklyn Bridge, the Occupa- 
ns aD acation of Women, the Philosophy of k . 
fiction. The Drawer eapecially geod. 
— The Commercial Travelers’ Magazine, No. 1., Vol.1., has just been 
issued. It is devoted specially to the interest of the traveling community. 
Geo. W. Hills, Esq., is the editorial manager, who brings to his duties fine 
literary ability, and a Harvard College culture, It is finely illustrated, 
and its contributors are among the most popular of American writers, in- 
cluding Burdette, Mark Twain, and others. The price is $3 00 per year; 
as the popular 


single copies 25 cts., hav the same number of pages 
magazines, Ite main office fs in New York City. 
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JOURNAL OF 


GREEK, A PRIME AND NECESSARY FAC- 
TOR OF SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 


A REPLY TO CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS’S PHI 
BETA KAPPA ADDRESS, 


BY E. Rk. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


The oration delivered under the above title, a short time 
since, by the Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., is of far too 
important a character, and has attracted too wide-spread atten- 
tion to be passed over fn silence by an educational journal. 
We have endeavored to give it calm and impartial consider- 
ation, and, if we feel compelled to dispute the soundness of 
many of the orator’s arguments, and therefore of the conclu- 
sions deduced from them, we must nevertheless express our 
admiration of the manly boldness with which he has stated 
his views, and our belief that the cause of sound education is 
likely to be benefited by the discussion he has evoked. Above 
all do we admire and indorse his denunciation of all ‘‘sham”’ 
and “‘ superficiality ’’ in education, while at the same time we 
do not concede that those terms apply to the courses of instruc- 
tion now offered to students at Harvard and several other 
American colleges with whose systems we are familiar. What 
the state of things was when Mr. Adams was at college we do 
not know, nor can we accept any argument founded there- 
upon. Like Mr. Adams himself we feel that we have to deal 
not with the dead past but with the living present, and to try 
to discover what is the best and soundest method of so direct- 
ing the education of young men and women at college that 
they shall,—if they are true to themselves by honestly pursuing 
the course marked out for them,—go forth to the battle of life 
fully and fittingly equipped with all necessary arms and armor, 
not merely for the winning of fortune and high position, but 
for dealing ably, honestly, and manfully with the many difficult 
and solemn problems of the day in matters social, political, 
moral, and spiritual. To endeavor to secure this great object 
we hold to be the duty of every college or university worthy of 
the name, and not merely to train students in some few special 
branches of knowledge, whether of language or of science, that 
may seem more directly adapted for gaining success in the ma- 
terlal, money-making fields of active life. The higher educa- 
tion should aim at rendering its students sound in all useful 
knowledge, intelligent, cultivated, moral, manly; and in so 
doing it will afford the best training for able and upright 
citizens in every department of public and private life. 

We can readily appreciate Mr. Adams’s discontent at the 
deficiencies so painfully felt by himself and other members of 
his family in modern languages, but cannot see its application 
to the present course of studies at Harvard, by faithfally pur- 
suing which every student can undoubtedly acquire a very 
sound and useful knowledge of French and German, so far as 
correct reading and writing those languages is concerned. The 
university is not the school in which fluent speaking of foreign 
languages can or ought to be acquired, but association with 
natives; nor is such fluent speaking necessary to the members 
of modern callings, learned or scientific ’’ (p. 14). 

We cordially agree with Mr. Adams as to the necessity of 
keeping up whatever acquirement is demanded of students at 
entering college, if it is to be of practical use to them in after- 
life. If Greek or Latin can be altogether given up at the 
option of the student at the end of the Freshman year, although 
the benefit of his classical training,—if sensible and sound,— 
will be felt in other studies and all tbrough life, it is not likely 
to be practically serviceable at the time of graduation toward 
fitting him for the work of life. 

As Mr. Adams has very fully admitted (p. 17) that Greek is 
the basis of the highest scholarship, and has both elsewhere 
and in conversation with the writer freely and generously 
expressed his appreciation of real, solid classical scholarship 
generally, we shall discuss his views as to Greek simply on the 
lower plane of utility,—as a factor and a very important one 
in a sound English education, which is the most valuable part 
of every American and English man and woman’s intellectual 
training. 

We mnst dissent altogether from the assertion that Greek is 
a hard language to acquire, if it be properly taught. In all his 
experience as a teacher of Greek,—extending back over about 
thirty years,—the writer only met with some six or seven very 
difficult cases in England, and in those the difficulty mainly 
arose from a fear and dislike of Greek having been implanted 
in the pupils’ minds by the remarks of ill-informed and preju- 
diced parents. Young John Bull is naturally very like his 
father, and when once he gets an “‘idea”’ or prejudice into his 
head, is apt to hold it very firm and fast. In this country, 
where the writer has now lived and labored as an adopted son 
for many years, he has had only two cases of extreme difficulty to 
contend with, and these were young persons who had a natural 
inaptitude for acquiring languages. He has at different times 
Prepared seven students for the minimum Greek entrance 
examination at Harvard in less than one year. As he knows 
that he is only one amongst many good Greek teachers in Bos- 
ton, he considers that this fact alone is sufficient to prove that 
Greek is not so very difficult to acquire. Many former pupils 
of the writer are ready to confirm his assertion that the stady 
of Greek greatly assisted and relieved their other studies, Of 
course no profound knowledge of either Greek or Latin can be 
acquired without the devotion thereto of a fair amount of time 
and labor, 

The “modern” student, in whose behalf Mr. Adams 80 

foreibly pleads, will-not be content to give that amount of time 
and labor, nor perhaps ought they to do 80; but we think, if they 


are once convinced that a certain knowledge of Greek,—not 
superficial, but sound as far as it goes,—is a necessary factorin a 
liberal English education they will be inclined to seek, rather 
than to shirk it. The fact is the very progress of the age in 
scientific discovery upon which Mr. Adams so eloquently dwells, 
has, more than anything else, made Greek a necessity to the 
scientific student. 

The majority of all scientific terms are formed directly from 
the Greek, and it surely does not require argument to show 
that the student who, by his knowledge of that language, sees 
at a glance into the meaning of those terms, will make much 
more rapid and intelligent progress than he who must have 
recourse to a dictionary for them, and then fails to understand 
or remember their meaning in any degree so well as the Greek 
scholar, To the teachers and scholars who will peruse these 
lines, itis of course unnecessary to show how largely Greek 
enters into our English language, and more particularly into 
terms of science. But for the sake of other readers, less 
familiar with such subjects, we jot down at random a few 
words in illustration of the fact. 


In GEoLoey (itself Greek), inter multa, we have oolite, pal- 
aeozoic, eocene, miocene, pleistocene, palaeolithic, hypogene, 
organic, anthracite, stalactite, stalagmite, trachytic.—all terms 
vivid and clear in definition to the Greek scholar. 

In Paysics familiar examples are mechanics, dynamics or 
kinetics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, aerostatics, hydraulics, 
barometer, thermometer, photometer, etc. 

In Geometry (itself again, like other terms ending in -metry, 
-meter, -logy, Greek) constantly occur such terms as hypothe- 
sis, axiom, scholium, theorem, parallel, isosceles, scalene, hypot- 
enuse, trapezium, rhombus and rhomboid, diagonal, diameter, 
perimeter, polygon, hexagon, pentagon, homologous, etc. 

In AsTRONOMY AND GEoGRapay (both Greek), we have 
sphere, satellite, planet, comet, asteroid, tropic, pole, arctic, 
antarctic, eclipse, isothermal, horizon, aphelion, perihelion, 
parallaz, zone, ecliptic, atmosphere, etc. 

In ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, the young but rapidly- 
growing science of our time, electroscope, electrophorus, 
electrolysis, electro-magnet, galvanometer, electro-dynamics, 
thermo-electricity, the electric light, and the electric telegraph, 
which, with the telephone, have associated forever with Greek 
the most marvelous scientific inventions of our age. 

In Botany, whose terms are largely taken also from Latin, 
all the classes of the natural system form the Monandria to 
the Cryptogamia, and the orders into which these are subdi- 
vided, e. g., phéenogamous, endogenous, exogenous, etc., are 
mostly Greek, and the composition of each term explains 
its meaning at sight to the Greek scholar, while the Greek 
names of many flowers and plants are charmingly expressive, 
as the hyacinth, heliotrope, anemone, geranium, crocus, poly- 
anthus, amaranth, colchicum, hepatica, chrysanthemum, etc. 

We could easily extend the list over other branches of sci- 
ence, such as medicine, anatomy, physiology, toxicology, etc., 
but proceed to note some words occurring constantly in or- 
dinary reading and conversation, in which, like Moliere’s 
Bourgeois gentilhomme, who had unconsciously been speaking 
**prose’’ all his life, we are daily writing, reading, and speak- 
ing Greek-English. In this life of suffering such terms as 
ache, dyspepsia, neuralgia, parorysm, spasm, colic, melan- 
choly, epidemic, hemorrhage, dysentery, paralysis, agony, 
cholera, chronic rheumatism are all too painfully familiar to 
most of us; and they are only a few of our Greek-English 
names of illnesses. To Greek we are indebted for many of the 
most ordinary and well-known words in daily use, such as 
philanthophist, misanthropist, hgpocrite, sycophant, physician, 
tragedy, comedy, melodrama, tantalizing, enthusiastic, Chris- 
tian, metropolis, the learned and earnest gnostic of the 4th 
century and the flippant agnostic of the last quarter of the 
19th,—for the ‘‘ charter’”’ of our freedom and the “ Bible’’ of 
our faith! The physician, surgeon, philosopher, mechanic, 
mathematician, astronomer, architect, musician, dramatist, 
poet, historian, biographer, lithographer, grammarian, critic, 
politician, pharmacist, all owe the foundation of their sciences 
or pursuits to Greek science and literature, as they owe their 
very names to the Greek language ! 

Several educational reports that have appeared in Great 
Britain and in Germany during the last fifteen years attest the 
fact that the most successful students in the scientific and pro- 
fessional courses have been those who have had at least a good 
elementary training in Greek and Latin. One of the most im- 
portant of these, the report prepared by Professor Droysen in 
behalf of the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Ber; 
lin, and of which Ginn & Heath of this city are about, as we 
are informed, to publish a translation, bears very emphatic 
testimony to this point. It containsa fall account and anal- 
ysis of the work of the several classes in different departments 
of that famous university, and the conclusion arrived at is that 
‘those who hadjreceived their preliminary training in classical 
schools, although less advanced in the early stages of scientific 
study, ultimately surpassed the non-classical in clearness and 
subtlety of reasoning; and that, at the final examinations, the 
work of such classical students is almost invariably better than 
that of their less-favored colleagues.” 

In this country President Seelye’s recent report of the ex- 
periment of the scientific school at Amherst, in which only a 
moderate knowledge of Latin was required, must and doubt- 
less will have great weight will all candid and earnest inquir- 
ers, high in whose number we place Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams. “ The experiment has been tried,” as President See- 
lye informs us, “for ten years, with the unusual advantages 


afforded for scientific training at Amherst, and the result has 
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been that the classical students have distinguished themselves 
the most in science, and the faculty has now determined to 
close the separate scientific department.”’ 

To these high and influential testimonies I could add the 
statement of a few facts from the writer’s own humble and 
more limited experience. In the great public school of which 
he was in early life head-master, it was found quite possible 
to combine all necessary training in English with classics, sci- 
ence, and modern languages, so as to prepare for active and 
professional life boys who did not want to go to the universi- 
ties. English, indeed, in all its forms and branches, was made 
the leading subject and means of education throughout the 
school. The result was that, while the members of his 
own class yearly won scholarships and prizes at Oxford and 
elsewhere, the others were no less successful in entering the 
London School of Mines, H. M. Civil Service, and the profes- 
sional schools, and were greatly assisted to success by their 
classical and sound English training. Not a few of them 
are to-day successful engineers, architects, physicians, jour- 
nalists, and officers of the English Civil Service. 

In almost every year of my residence in Boston I have had 
application made to me for advice or instruction in vacation- 
time by young persons who had entered scientific, medical, 
and law schools without any previous training in Greek and 
Latin, and who consequently were encountering much diffi- 
culty and discouragement in their special courses. Between 
forty and fifty such students in all have thus been under my 
instruction for periods varying from two to three months, and 
by earnest work on their own part have acquired such a know!l- 
edge of those languages as, though of course very limited, has 
proved (they have assured me) a great assistance to them in 
their professional studies. This is another practical. testi- 
mony to the value, or rather necessity, of such knowledge to 
students of this class. Such students, debarred by narrow cir- 
cumstances from seeking a university education, but inspired 
by an honorable ambition to enter on a professional career, 
generally rise to successful distinction in that career; and it 
would seem a fair and desirable measure that some provision 
should be made in the public system of education for affording 
elementary Greek and Latin training to others besides those 
who take the full course of our excellent Latin School. 

So far as Mr. Adams’ plea for the admission of Greek at en- 
trance is concerned, it will be seen that we place little value on 
the present minimum requirement then, or during the fresh- 
man year only, if no provision is made to secure on the part 
of every student an available practical knowledge of Greek and 
Latin all through and at the end of their undergraduate 
course. Such knowledge has been shown to be a most im- 
portant auxiliary to a correct and ready understanding of Eng- 
lish in general, and of scientific works in particular, and with- 
out it no one can justly claim to be considered soundly and 
liberally educated. 

We maintain that the English language and literature should 
hold a leading place in every college designed for the educa- 
tion of ** English folk,’”’ to use Mr. Freeman’s good old words, 
whether in New England or Old. In this point we may well 
borrow leaves from the education-books of Germany or France, 
where no statesman or educator of eminence would dare to 
advocate the instruction of children in a foreign language, as 
English for instance, until they had been very well trained in 
reading, understanding and writing their own mother-tongue, 
Universities and colleges worthy of the name should be the 
leaders and guides of the education of each State or community. 
As such, we believe they are bound to take effective means to 
provide and secure this thorough education in ENGLISH as the 
natural and solid base of all the other learning they offer to 
their alumni; and therefore, as an essential element of sound 
and liberal English training, to see that their graduates go 
forth provided with at least that amount of knowledge of Greek 
and Latin which we have shown to be necessary. Let us add, 
every year’s experience and reflection has tended to strengthen 
our belief that if, in schools as well as colleges, this thorough, 
constant, and intelligent instruction in English were more 
generally given, all other education would be rendered much 
pleasanter and easier, and systems and courses of instruction 
might be largely simplified, to the great relief both of the 
teachers and the taught. 

Finally, impressed as we are most favorably with the earnest, 
manly tone of Mr. Adams’s oration, which well accords with 
his public career, and believing that such a man may exercise 
a most powerful influence for good upon young men of fortune 
and position like himself, too many of whom apparently go to 
college to have as much ‘‘vacation’’ as possible, we would 
earnestly and respectfully urge him to devote his eloquence 
and zeal to the arousing of the wealthy undergraduates of our 
colleges to a proper and manly sense of their duty to them- 
selves and to their country. He must be well aware that the 
self-indulgent and dolce far niente habits of large numbers of 
the wealthier students in our colleges are not only the most 
formidable obstacles to the effective working of the best and 
most liberal systems of education, but to every thoughtful man 


foreshadow one of the most serious dangers of America’s 
future. If Mr. Adams will devote his great energy, ability, 
and zeal to thus arousing the young men of his order to a just 
and earnest sense of their duty, he will deserve the gratitude 
of his country, and will add another bright leaf to the wreath 
of fame and honor that has long encircled his family name. 


Boston, Aug. 2, 1883. R. H. 
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THE WEEK. 


The two weeks, since our last issue, have been unusually 
full of calamitous events at home and abroad. On 
Monday, July 23, nearly seventy persons of an excur- 
sion party from Baltimore, up the Patapsco river, lost 
their lives, being precipitated into the river by the 
breaking down of an over-crowded wharf. During the 
same week a heavy excursion-train, bound for the St. 
Lawrence and the Thousand Islands, was wrecked on 
the Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg railroad, in 
New York, by colliding with a freight car, which was 
blown from a side track upon the main track, in front 
of the approaching train. Nineteen persons were killed, 
and many injured, and although the accident occurred in 
the midst of a terrible thunder-storm, the collision was 
heard three miles away. Directly following this event, 
was the general strike of the telegraph operators of the 
country, who demanded an increase of pay, less hours 
for a day’s labor, an increase of pay or relief from labor 
on Sunday, and that women should receive the same 
salaries as men for the same service. The telegraph 
companies refused to recognize the Brotherhood of Tel- 
egraph Operators, as well as their demands, and the 
operators left their instruments almost unanimously 
and simultaneously. In addition to the direct losses to 
the companies, great embarrassments and losses have 
been experienced by the business portion of the com- 
munity, and the end is not yet. It is threatened that 
the telegraphers in the employ of the railroads are 
about to strike, in which case not only great losses but 
additional disasters may be chronicled. The most ter- 
rible calamity of all has befallen Ischia, one of the most 
beautiful islands of the Bay of Naples. Ischia has 
been a popular European health and pleasure resort on 
account of its mineral springs and bathing facilities. 
Being in a volcanic region, the island is subject to 
earthquakes, and about two years ago the town of Casa- 
micciola was shaken to its foundations, and over one 
hundred persons lost their lives. On Saturday, July, 
28, an earthquake nearly destroyed the whole town, 
and it is estimated that about 5,000 lives were lost in 
the catastrophe. Among the other casualities, of 
general interest, are the death, by drowning of 
Captain Webb, in the maelstrom of the rapids of 


Niagara River, who made the fool-hardy attempt to 
swim this fearful current; the shooting of James Carey, 
the Dublin informer, on his way to a place of refuge in 
South Africa, by an Irish-American named O’Donnell ; 
the failure of heavy shoe and leather firms in Boston 
and vicinity, due in greater or less degree to the failure 
of the large tanning establishment of Shaw Bros, of the 
United States and Canada; and the fearful devastation 
of the cholera in Egypt, from which from 400 to 700 


persons die daily. 


Wirs this issue of Tat JOURNAL, our vacation of 
two weeks closes, and we commence the campaign of a 
new school year with vigor renewed, hopes quickened, 
and a purpose to serve the cause with all the energy at 
command. We trust that our readers are still in the 
full enjoyment of the rest and recreation so much needed, 
and that continued absence from school and college 


'|may quicken the impulses to return to labor under bet- 
y | ter conditions of service. 


Tue following note to the editor is self-explanatory : 


The New York School Journa/, in its issue following the 
meeting of the National Educational Association at Saratoga, 
says that Mr. Bicknell’s election to the presidency was made 
against vigorous protests. As the editor of that paper probably 
would not intentionally make a misstatement in the matter, 
permit me to say that in a large Committee of Nomination, 
consisting of over twenty-five members, Mr. Bicknell’s name 
was the only one nominated for the presidency, and on ballot, 
he received every vote but one, and that was cast for Mr. 
Calkins, by a warm personal friend of Mr. Bicknell. I have 
been a member of several nominating committees, in this and 
other bodies, but have never seen greater unanimity of views 
or greater interest in the selection of the most suitable person. 

ONE WHO KNOWS. 


Aw unusual interest is already manifest as to the 
place of holding the next meeting of the National Ed- 
ucational Association. The several points already 
named, for each of which there are many strong ad- 
vocates, are White Sulphur Springs, Va. Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., Madison and Milwaukee, Wis., and Topeka, 
Kan. As very much of the success of an educational 
meeting depends on local support, as well as on cheap 
railroad transit and good hotel accommodations, the 
officers of the Association will be glad to receive such 
assurances as the friends of each locality may be able 
to make as to local and general interest in the matter. 
So far as we know the minds of the officers of the As- 
sociation, it seems to them very desirable that the de- 
cision of the location should be made at an early day, 
and all facts relating thereto should be communicated 


as speedily as possible. 


Tue articles, in this issue of Tux JourNAL, by Dr. 
Mayo and by Dr. Humphreys, will be read with unu- 
sual interest. Dr. Mayo calls attention to the history 
of the new educational movement, not unnaturally, but 
rather inaptly styled by some, The New KHducation, 
and gives prominence to certain factors of public im- 
portance. Dr. Humphreys, in his able article, gives 
due credit to the ability, honesty, and zeal of Mr. 
Adams, in his criticism on the study of the ancient 
languages as a “College Fetich,” and very properly, 
justly, and wisely, as we think, emphasizes the value of 
Greek in the school and college curriculum. ll will 
accord to Dr. Humphreys such a thorough scholarship 
as enables him to speak from an experimental, rather 
than a theoretical knowledge of his subject, and we 
have no doubt that Mr. Adams, will find, on further 
examination, that his discussion is not so much in 
advance of the present college curricula in England 
and America as he has supposed, and that his views of 
the classics will not bear the test of the most valued 
opinions of the great statesmen and scholars of all 
lands. 


THe reports from the various summer schools and 
institutes show them to be in their usual conditions of 
success.. Chautauqua is full, and interesting letters 
from that great center of usefulness are crowded out 
this week. Martha’s Vineyard has about 250 students, 
of whom Col. Parker numbers 125 in his department ; 
Concord has its quota of devout philosophers; Prof. 
Brown is expounding the theories of Delsarte, on Col- 
lege Hill, Somerville, to an unexpectedly large school ; 


Ocean Grove will gather its devotees this week to en- 


joy a full program of patriotic and philosophic discus- 
sion. Westward, where the summer county institute 
is the fashion, this institution is in full and successful 
operation, and thousands are getting mental quickening 
at the expense of something of rest and recreation, that 
the world may be made the wiser and better in the 
surest and quickest way. One of the happiest omens 
is the presence of a large number of Southern teachers 
at our Northern summer resorts and educational gath- 
erings. A warm welcome is extended to these brothers 
and sisters, brethren in a common work}; and our word 
for it, the acquaintance is a mutual blessing to us and 


to them. 


Tux July-August EpUoaTion contains a fine steel 
engraving of Col. Homer B, Sprague, of Boston, the 
new president of the American Institute of Instruction, 
and articles on State Education, by Dr. Fellowe of the 
State University of Iowa; Influence of Christianity on 
European Morals, by Miss M. 8. Handley, of London, 
England; The Nature of Mind, by Prof. Long; Scien- 
tific Aspect of Persecution, by Dr. J. H. Porter, of 
Washington; True Order of Studies in Primary In- 
struction, and the Proper Time for Each, by Mrs. Baird 
of Burlington, Vt.; the Pronunciation of Latin, by 
Samuel Thurber, A.M., Girls’ High School, Boston; 
Mothers as Educators, by Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, of 
Massachusetts; and Elementary Composition in Pri- 
mary Schools, by Miss E, A. Fanning, of Norwich, Conn., 
with editorial and foreign notes. 


Tue retirement of Dr. Wm. Rice from the school 
committee of Springfield, Mass., and a service of many 
years on the State Board of Education, is an event of 
more than ordinary significance. Dr. Rice may be truly 
called the father of the present excellent system of 
public schools, including the public library, in the chief 
city of Western Massachusetts, Springfield. Indeed, for 
the past twenty-five years he has been the most valuable 
educational man-of-all-work in Western Massachusetts, 
quietly touching every vital point in the whole range 
of its school-life, and in numberless ways toiling with 
tireless fidelity for the children and youth. Beside this, 
he has been largely influential in the management of 
the educational affairs of the Methodist Church; a 
bishop without the name among its clergy ; the working- 
man in compiling the new Methodist hymn-book, and 
a most valuable influence in the promotion of Christian 
charity and liberality among all sects and classes. His 
associates in the State Board of Education will miss his 
wise and far-seeing suggestions. Not the least of his 
services has been the gift of a remarkable family of 
young teachers and scholars to the churches and schools 
of New England. His one accomplished daughter was 
one of the earliest girl-graduates from the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown; and his oldest son, one of 
the most brilliant of our young scientists and preachers, 
is now a professor in that institution. Another son, Dr. 
Edward Rice, after taking his degree at the University 
of Paris, has come back to take the mastership of the 
high school at Pittsfield; and a younger son,—once a 
teacher,—is now a promising clergyman. The esti- 
mable wife and mother in this honored household is, 
herself, an accomplished scholar, competent to “try 
titles” with her husband or children in more than one 
language. Long may it be the good fortune of Spring- 
field to number Dr. Wm. Rice among its distinguished 
elder citizens, so many of whom have been removed by 
death within the past few years. 


In a great many localities in our country the people 
need instruction in the fundamental American principle 
of taxation for liberty. Taxation is the lever of civil- 
ization everywhere. But in the despotic countries of 
Europe, where the masses of the people have no part 
nor lot either in shaping government or assessing taxes, 
of course taxation becomes the most formidable imple- 
ment of despotism, and resistance to it is often synony- 
mous with righteous revolution. But under our form 
of government, a just and generous system of taxation 
is the motive-power of republican society, the soul of 


public affairs, and the very assurance of freedom. Tax- 
ation in an American State means the intelligent re- 
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solve of the majority to consecrate a portion of individ- 
ual possessions to the common good. Of course the gov- 
erning power may be captured by selfish, corrupt, and 
despotic combinations of men, and taxation become op- 
pressive and unjust. But the notion that seems to per- 
vade large bodies of ignorant people, and still involves 
whole States of our Union, that taxation is essential 
tyranny and to be resisted, as a matter of course, is a 
paralysis in public life. The final success of the new 
educational system of the South will depend on the 
growing consent of the people of those States to vigor- 
ous local taxation for popular intelligence. Every friend 
of the public school in the South should preach the duty 
and the privilege of generous taxation, up to the ex- 
treme limit of ability, for the support of public educa- 
tion. The most mischievous class of men in Southern 
public life is the crowd of small demagogues who go 
about railing at taxation, and persuading their ignorant, 
impoverished, and unprogressive constituents that all 
their woes come from the disposition of somebody to 
grind them to the earth by an oppressive levy on their 
slender means of livelihood. This class is down in the 
dust chiefly because of its own ignorance, improvidence, 
and unskilled habits of work, and its only hope is the 
waking up of new ideas, the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the substitution of varied and skilled industry for the 
present thriftless habit of work. But this is impossible 
without taxation to build railroads, open channels of 
industry, protect manufactures, educate the children, 
and generally push the upper side of life. A Christian 
civilization requires the greatest “plant” of any busi- 
ness transacted in this world, but it pays the largest per 
cent., and turns out the most economical of human ar- 
rangements. A savage tribe lives without taxes, and 
settles down into perpetual ruts of barbarism. Every 
people and community become great and helpful to 
mankind in proportion to its skill in working the great 
lever of civilization, the taxation of property by the in- 
telligent consent of the people for the common good. 


THE report of the School Committee and Superintend- 
ent of Schools for the city of Cambridge, Mass., for 
1882, is a document worth preserving. Cambridge has 
now, probably, 55,000 people. Of the 10,000 children 
between 5 and 15, 8,617 were schooled in 1882, in 184 
separate school-rooms, under 200 teachers, 125 of whom 
have been educated in normal schools. There is a high 
school of 412 pupils, with 2 evening schools for drawing 
and 1 for truant children. The city pays $179,000 for 
public education, and assesses a tax of 34 mills on its 
$50,000,000 valuation. With the exception of Boston, 
the Cambridge teachers receive the highest salaries of 
any city in Massachusetts. The proportion of girls to 
boys in the high school is 4 to 3. To readers of THE 
JOURNAL who are accustomed to think of Cambridge 
only as the home of Longfellow and the seat of Harvard 
University, it may be a surprise to read some of the 
statements of this report, viz.; that Cambridge, being 
largely concerned in the manufacture of cigars, the 
school committee feel called upon to urge the teachers 
to arrest the habit of smoking among the boys; that 
there seems to be a considerable degree of ignorance 
among the children concerning the notable men, famous 
places, history, and “the footprints in the sands of time” 
of Cambridge; that “there is a very low degree of civ- 
ilization exhibited in the arrangement of the offices and 
appurtenances of our &chools. Things abhorrent to every 
sense and disgraceful are tolerated in these arrange- 
ments. Children are sent to schools where 400, 500, 
600 boys and girls are at once placed under an almost 
absolute necessity of a violation, not only of delicacy, 
but of decency.” It is well enough for the upper sort 
of people, even at the Hub, to understand that, just 
now, a big electric light is being turned on upon the 
older portions of our country, and all unsavory things 
that have been tolerated therein are being industriously 
published through the length and breadth of the land. 
There is a good deal of dirt swept off into dark corners 
in the scrupulous moral house-keeping of New England. 
The best compliment to the moral sense of these States 
is the fact that the most damaging exposures of public 
evils are made by their own people, and, generally, as 
in this report, by official people. But, outside of these 
drawbacks, the schools of Cambridge are worthy of large 


commendation. Supt, Cogswell is one of our most care- 
ful and successful schoolmen, and the results of school- 
work in Cambridge are, on the whole, most gratifying. 


THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 
A little girl of our acquaintance came to us, Christ- 


The two special points of his report are a series of quo- 
tations from previous reports, on the value of moral 
training in schools, and a very valuable list of books for 
the general reading of children of different ages, drawn 
up by the school committee, superintendent, and teach- 
ers. The United States Bureau of Education would do 
well to print this Cambridge list of children’s books for 
general circulation through the country. 


THE SHAKESPEARE EXAMINATIONS AT 
HOLLINS INSTITUTE. 


No volume of the present summer deserves more 
careful attention than the little book of 155 pages, 
entitled Shakespeare Examinations, by Prof. William 
Taylor Thom, M.A., of Hollins Institute, Virginia, 
published by Ginn, Heath & Co. Professor Thom is a 
young Virginian, graduate of Washington and Lee 
College, who, after several years of European study 
of modern languages and literature, came to his pres- 
ent professorship some four years ago. At the earli- 
est opportunity, as the crown of a thorough course of 
instruction in English literature, he established a class 
in Shakespeare which now numbers more than twenty 
young ladies. In the autumn of 1880, learning that 
the new Shakespeare Society of England, of which Mr. 
F. J. Furnivall is director, was giving annual prizes to 
schools for good work done on Shakespeare, and that 
one young American lady, Miss Stark of Kentucky, had 
taken such a prize, Professor Thom suggested to his 
class an examination in Hamlet, from questions pre- 
pared by Mr. Horace Furness of Philadelphia. In 
May, 1881, two papers on Hamlet, prepared by Miss 
Mertins of Alabama, and Miss Wilson of South Caro- 
lina, after examination by Mr. Joseph Crosby of Zanes- 
ville, O., were forwarded to England, and received the 
society prize with flattering acknowledgements from its 
distinguished director. The mention of the fact in the 
London Academy, and frequent notices in American 
journals, brought to the professor a shower of applica- 
tions for the printed essays, whose remarkable ability 
was acknowledged in the highest circles of Shakespear- 
ian criticism. In June, 1882, a similar examination in 
Macbeth was taken by Miss Bowman of Virginia, 
which, with an additional essay on “ Gertrude, Queen 
of Denmark,” also received the prize of the New 
Shakespeare Society. These three essays, a brief 
introduction and a short treatise by Professor Thom, 
on “Class-room Study of Shakespeare,” with a touching 
dedication of the volume as a memorial to his young 
wife, the Miss Mertins of the Hamlet examination, 
make up the 155 pages of this most readable book. 

Our Associate Editor, at his recent visit to Hollins 
Institute, was invited to confer the prize for the third 
examination, of King Lear, upon Miss Williams of 
Virginia; the prize being a scholarship by Professor 
Thom in memory of his beloved wife. The baptism of 
his little daughter into her mother’s name was one of 
the most touching incidents of examination week. The 
new essay seems to us equally worthy of attention with 
its predecessors, and should be included in a revised ed- 
ition of the volume. 


mas morning, beaming all over with joy at her present 
of a wonderful new doll. It was of the latest pattern, 
vibrating with springs, each cheek a new-blown rose,— 
so near a live creature that our little friend half-mis- 
took herself for the happy mother of a real child. For 
a day or two the illusion held on, although it was evi- 
dent that the mechanical baby was hardly gaining in 
the affections of the enthusiastic little woman. Still 
she kept her maternal instinct afloat a little while 
longer by showing up the wonderful creature to every 


new-comer, and nursing her own waning fondness by 
their new amazement. But, one morning a week later, 
our little matron came trotting down stairs, hugging 


the old black cat to her bosom with a vigor that prom- 
ised speedy destruction to the pet of the household. 
“Bat where is your splendid little doll?” said her 
mother; “why do you hug this ugly, old pussy, when 
we brought that lovely baby for your Christmas pres- 
ent?” “TI don’t care,” whimpered the little one; “I 
am tired of the doll. I’ve broken two or three of the 
springs, and rubbed the paint off its cheeks, and it’s a 
dead old thing, anyway. Pussy may be ugly, but 
pussy is alive. Aren’t you, pussy?” she screamed, 
with another prodigious hug, dancing about the room, 
while the pet responded with a caterwaul that made 
each particular hair of the listener stand on end. 
“ Yes, pussy, we're alive.” 

Just in that distinction between dead things and 
things living is found the reason for a good deal of dis- 
appointment and failure in the attempts of the last 
twenty years to introduce children to nature in the 
school-room. First came the era of object-teaching, 
through pictures. For a little while the school goes 
wild over the colored elephant, the pictured kangaroo, 
and the parti-colored multitude of beasts, birds, and 
fishes, hung upon the wall. Painted flowers and chro- 
mo-scenery awaken the same sensation, and, for a time, 
it really seems as if the millenium of infant-informa- 
tion has dawned, and the wonder-world we live in is 
being opened to the feeblest child. But, somehow, the 
painted elephant went lame, the kangaroo’s poise be- 
came monotonous, and beast, bird, fish, reptile, insect, 
painted forest, and printed flower, and all the vast and 
ingenious paraphernalia of a universe hung up on the 
walls of a school-room faded out. Then came the step 
forward to dead nature. The stuffed owl in the case 
leered like wisdom itself. The viper “preserved in 
spirits,” the rattlesnake’s skin from which the rattle- 
snake had stepped out, the dried herbarium,—what 
not,—appeared, warranted to meet theemergency. The 
children, of course, danced with delight at first; but 
cooled off gradually, and, finally, came the fatal last 
word “Jt’s all a dead old thing, anyway.” Doubtless a 
good deal of knowledge of a certain sort has been im- 
parted by both these stages of object-teaching. But 
they, and all such methods, never brought a child face- 
to-face with nature. It is the same difference as be- 
tween the human female, as described in the lecture- 
room, delineated in plates, and cut up as a dead body 
in sight of the medical student, and adorable Miss 
Mollie, when she flashes down stairs in a whirl of love- 
liness, to be introduced to young Dr. Scalpel, just ar- 


rived to hang out his sign on the opposite side of the 


The result of this examination shows what is pos-| 


sible, by thorough training, with skillful instruction 
and earnest study, in this most attractive field of aca- 
demical work. Professor Thom has no superior among 


Nothing bat life can awaken life. Introduce your 


child to living Nature, and Nature’s God takes them 


both to the Infinite heart together, and the Holy Spirit 


the younger fraternity of our teachers as the director of | truth, love, and beauty awakens the new birth in 


a class in Shakespearian study. His services should 
be secured for some of our best summer schools; al- 
though he will soon enough be known, and sought for 
eminent position as a professor of English Literature. 
The three surviving young ladies, of the four who have 
prepared these excellent papers, are all intending to be- 
come teachers, and are, in themselves, fine examples of 
the hard-working, thoughtful country girl of the South, 
bent on gaining the best in culture, and deserving of 
recognition, not only for ability, but for unpretending 
consecration and womanly enthusiasm in the study of 
the English language and literature. Every teacher 
should take a copy of this little book on the summer 


vacation, with a pocket edition of Shakespeare. 


one more soul. 
cultivated human creature and the physical universe 
yawns a great gulf, into which descends an avalanche of 
fine theories and ingenious conceits for the marriage of 
nature and man. 
one in contact with life, and though homely as little 
Jennie’s old black cat, all shall be well in Heaven’s own 


time. 


New School Magazine. 
¢1.00 a year. Will be ready Aug. 20, 


This undone, and between the most 


So, beloved teacher, keep your little 


Look for THe AMERICAN TEACHER, our 
32 quarto pages for 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue oF Loeic. Being “The Elementary Lessons 
in Logic’? by W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D.. F R.S., late Pro- 
fessor of Logic in Owen’s College, Manchester, England; re- 
cast by David J. Hill, president of the University of Lewis- 


burg, and author of Elements of Rhetoric and Science of 


Rhetoric. New York: Sheldon & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This book is designed and admirably adapted to meet the 
wants of normal and high schools, and colleges, as a text-book 
in logic. Prof. Jevons has completely mastered the art of 
making a difficult subject plain. The language of the the text 
is at once concise and exact. It abounds in apt illustrations. 
The methods of scientific reasoning are such as inform the 
young learner of the universally accepted principles, and also 
of the claims of certain advanced schools of thought. Dr. Hill 
has adapted the work to the methods of study and recitation 
most useful in American schools, giving a complete and pre- 
cise analysis, and great prominence to cardinal principles, by 
stating them in large type, while the matter that is simply illus- 

trative and explanatory is printed in smaller type. To make 

i the book eminently practical, and to facilitate reviews, a sum- 
mary of the topics treated is placed at the end of each section. 
Exercises and questions are appended to the volume, covering 
the whole range of topics discussed in the body of the book. 

i The index and glossary contain references to all important 
topics treated in the volume, brief definitions of all the logical 
and philosophical terms employed, and short sketches of the 
lives of the principal writers mentioned. The binding of this 
book merits special mention. ‘The leaves and signatures are 
all held together by rivets, which pass through all the leaves, 
and also through plates or strips of metal, which are placed on 

| each side of the book, under the covers. The rivets are then 
headed, and it becomes impossible to have a loose leaf or 
signature. 


Surr AnD WaAvs. The Sea as Sung by the Poets. Edited 
by Anna L. Ward. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a really beautiful book, with a singularly felicitous 
title. Nothing could be more fitting for this charming collec- 
tion of the songs of the sea than Surf and Wave. The intro- 
ductory poem is from the pen of Samuel W. Duffield, entitled 
“*Jetsam.’’ The other selections are arranged under the sug- 
gestive heads, ‘‘Sea-Breezes,’’ ‘‘ Waves of the Deep,’’ “‘Sea- 
Spray,” “Surf-Edges,’’ and Ocean-Soundings.’”’ Of all the 
subjects around which special collections of verse have been 
gathered, perhaps none is more natural or more poetic. 
Almost every poet of note has his tribute to offer here, and 
many singers have drawn their finest inspiration from the sea. 
The selections before us have been carefully made, and fortu- 
nately admits short extracts from longer poems, as well as 
complete pieces. Here are Kingsley’s‘‘ Three Fishers”’ and 
* Sands o’ Dee”; Jean Ingelow’s ** High Tide on the Coast of 

Lincolnshire’’ ; and Allan Cunningham’s “ Wet Sheet and a 
Flowing Sea’’ ; here, too, are Arnold’s ‘ Forsaken Merman,”’ 
Holmes’s ‘‘ Chambered Nautilus,’’ Tennyson’s ‘‘ Break, Break, 
Break,’’ and Byron’s splendid apostrophe, which he borrowed 
from Madame de Staél. And with these and a hundred other 
favorites are mingled many new poems, that need only to be 
known in order to be appreciated. For summer and autumn 
reading by the sea-shore no book could be better adapted, and 
to recall the murmurs of the sea, with all their dreamy pleas- 
ures, it will be timely at all seasons. Mr. Crowell shows his 
exquisite taste in book-making by this elegantly-made volume. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


an important address by Simeon Stetson, entitled The Peo- 
ple’s Power ; or, How to Use the Baliot. 
— Wm. R. Jenkins, New York, have published No. 4 of 


their admirable French plays, Le Gentilhomme Pauvre Comé 

en actes par Duma noir et La farque. Price 25 cents. 
Teachers and students of French will find this series of plays 
very valuable. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York, have published a mono- 
graph of the Greek and Latin inscriptions on the Obelisk-Crab, 
in the patpepetiion Museum, New York, by Augustus C, 
Merriam, Ph.D., adjanct professor of Greek in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York city. 

— The National Civil-Service Reform League of New York 
have published a timely pamphlet, entitled, The Four Years’ 
Term; or, Rotation in Office, by Frederick W. Whitridge. 
It urges a modification of the law limiting the term of office 
of United State officials. 

— Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mags., have just pub- 
lished an illustrated catalogue and price-list of Bradley’s Kin- 
dergarten Gifts and Occupation-Material. A fine portrait of 
Froebel is the frontispiece. It contains information of value 
to all interested in kindergarten instruction. 

— Copp, Clark & Co., Toronto, Canada, have added to their 
“Classical Text-book Series” Cicero’s Cato Major De Senec- 
tute, edited with introductory notices, notes, index of proper 
names, and complete vocabulary for the use of intermediate 
and university classes, by John Henderson, M.A... classical 
master St. Catherine’s Collegiate Institute. : . 

— The New England Conservatory of Music, Franklin 
Square, Boston, Mass., have issued a beautifally-illustrated 
Calendar of the institution for 1883-4. A‘ the head of this 

t popular musical and liter school is Eben Tourjee, 
Musical Director. It contains the full course of 
corps of teachers, and all needed information in detail. 

~ Henry Holt & Co., New York, have issued fifteen n 

’ _Rum- 
bers of “The Leisure Moment Series,” Subscription-price for 


fifty-two numbers, postpaid, $15.00. No. 14 is entitled Chris- 
tine, translated from the French of Louis Enault by Elizabeth 
W. Pendletou. Price, 20 cents. No. 15 is My Little Ladg, by 
Frances Poynter. Price, 25 cents. For light vacation reading 
these books are admirable. 

— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, have just published A 
College Fetich, an address delivered before the Harvard Chap- 
ter of the Fraternity of the Phi Betta Kappa, in Sanders’s 
Theatre, Cambridge, Mass., June 28, 1883, by Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr. Price, 25 cents. This address has attracted great 
attention, and the press of the country have given portions of 
it wide circulation. It suggests essential changes in the curric- 
ulum of college studies. Like everything from Mr. Adams’s 
pen, it has the merit of great ability and independence of 
thought. 

— Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place, New York, 
have added to Crowell’s Red Line Poets, Aurora Leigh, a poem 
in nine books, by Elizabeth Barrett Browning; The Lady of 
the Lake, a poem in six cantos, by Sir Walter Scott, with notes 
and an appendix, for the latest Edinburgh edition. and selec- 
tions from the political works of Browning. Price per volume, 
$1.25. These volumes have gilt edges, red-line borders, and 
are elegantly bound in new and beautifal designs. The paper 
is of superior quality, and the press-work and binding are good 
samples of book-making. This is the only complete line of 
standard poets published in this country, and the series now 
pumbers fifty volumes 12mo. The series is furnished with 
plain edges, not illustrated, at $1.00 per volume, and a large 
number of them are furnished in American tree-calf binding 
at $4.60 per volume. We know of no series of poets so justly 
popular and so well suited to the general reader. 

— We cannot do our readers better service than by inviting 
their special attention to the Elzevir Library of the world’s 
classical literature, published by John B. Alden, 18 Vesey 
street, New York. The name of this library of good books is 
happliy chosen. ‘ Elzevir,’’? as our readers generally know, 
was the name of a family of famous printers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, who were among the first to intro- 
duce the handy, charming and usable small volume, contrast- 
ing with the unwieldy and unattractive quartos and folios of 
the earlier days, and whose work was of such uniform excel- 
lence in scholarship and tasteful typography that their imprint 
upon the title-page is to-day enough to secure a high price for 
anyvolume. Mr. Alden has chosen this form in which to issue 
the choicest works in prose and poetry which the English lan- 
guage has produced, at prices so cheap that all can have a 
large library of the best books for a small outlay. The latest 
issues are: ‘‘ The Indian Song of Songs,’’ by Edwin Arnold, 
C.8.D.; “* The Great Bridge,’’ orations of Hewitt and Storrs, 
at opening, May 24, 1883; ‘‘ Demosthenes,’”’ by W J. Brodnibb, 
M.A.; ‘Philosophy of Style,’”’ by Herbert Spencer ; ‘‘ Taci- 
tus,’”’ by W. B. Bonne; *‘ Evidences of Evolution,’’ by T. H. 
Huxley; ‘‘ Buddhism,” by John Caird ; ‘‘ Civilization of 
Asia,” by Rawlinson; ‘‘ Life of Edward Cooper,”’ illus., by C. 
Edwards Lester; ‘Sunshine, and Other Stories,’”’ by E. T. 
Allen; ‘‘ Juvenal,’? by Edward Walford; “Life of Richard 
Wagner,,’ by Bertha Thomas; ‘‘ Pearls of the Faith,’’ by 
Edwin Arnold; Schiller’s ‘‘ Song of the Bell, and Other 
Poems”’ ; ‘‘ Life of Alex. H. Stevens,’’ illus., by Norton; 
** Horace,’’ by Theodore Martin; ‘‘ Plato,’ by Clinton W. Col- 
lins; ** Aristotle,’’ by Sir Alex. Grant; ‘‘ Highways of Litera- 
ture,”’ by David Pryde; ‘“‘ Songs of Seven, and Other Poems,,’ 
by Jean Ingelow; ‘‘ How Lisa Loved the King,’’ by George 
Eliot ; “‘ The Cotter’s Saturduy Night,’’ by Robert Burns; 
“* Deserted Village; The Traveler,’’ by Goldsmith; ‘‘ Cicero,” 
by W. Lucas Collins; ‘‘ History of Herodotus,’ by George C. 
Swayne. Most of the above are issued in very neat and sub- 
stantial cloth-bound volumes, at from 25 cents to 30 cents each. 
They are well printed in large type, and all unabridged. 

— Among the classics prepared for children we know of none 
better suited for supplementary reading in schools than the 
famous English Classic, edited by W. H. Lambert, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Maiden, Mass., and published by Ginn, 
Heath, & Co., Boston. The original work has been abridged 
by omitting a few of the more uninteresting episodes, and by 
condensing many of the lengthy moral reflections, where they 
seem to impede the onward flow of the story. Ali the gross 
terms and allusions, which render the complete text unfit for 
schools, have been removed; and the long and involved sen- 
tences, which characterize the writers of the age of Defoe, have 
been cast into a simpler form, while the diction of the author 
has been carefully preserved. The story has been divided into 
chapters, and judicious notes have been added, sufficient to 
explain the text. It contains 350 pages. 

The same publishers have published Pedantic Versicles, by 
Isaac Flagg, a beautiful volume, in gilt edges, of humorous and 
serious verse. It contains five poems,—Versicles, which gives 


and a Symposium Metricum. They have also in preparation a 
volume on The Moral and Religious Training of Children, by 
G. Stanley Hall, lecturer on Pedagogy at Harvard and Johns 
Hopkins universities. 

The catalogue of books also just issued by the same pub- 
lishers, is one of the most complete and useful ever issued in 
this country. It is remarkable for arrangement and classifica- 
tion, and gives just the information book-buyers need for an 
intelligent selection of books for school and individual use. It 
includes standard works in English literature, English gram- 
mar, Latin, Greek, mathematics, geographies and globes, 


science, music, philosophy, German, and a valuable miscella- 
neous list. Each book is accurately described, and the opinions 
of the best ae of their merits are appended. The enter- 
prise and good judgment of this popular publishing-house is 


the volume its title; Paraphrases; Hylethen; Songs of Eros;| Se 


universally conceded. Every teacher and school-officer should 
procure and study their new catalogue. 


ON. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


DEAD ROSES. 


The centennial celebration of Richmond Academy, at Au- 
gusta, Ga., brings back vividly the impression the old Academy 
made upon me when I first entered its wall. I was a little girl, 
and a lady friend took me and her daughter of my age to hear 
the annual declamation of the boys. We went into an enclosed 
square filled with trees, whose spreading boughs seemed to 
close behind us and shut out the busy city and its crowds. 
The extensive antique house, built round a central quadrangle, 
has often come back to my imagination when I have read an 
account of English public-school and college buildings. 

The head master at the time of our visit, like some English 
college Don, had his flower-garden, famed for its fine roses. 
My chaperon went first to see the wife of this gentleman, with 
whom she was intimate, At parting, this lady said, ‘‘ You 
girls must have some roses to honor your favorite orators.” 

The hall was crowded, and the two girls were squeezed 
behind a door, which somebody kindly turned a little, to let 
them see. I forget the program, until a young fellow with 
fine animated face and many airs recited the stanzas from 
Childe Harold on the battle of Waterloo. I was both fond of 
poetry and acquainted with a good deal of the best; but in 
those days everything of Byron was forbidden to girls, and so 
it was the first time I had ever heard those beautiful verses. 
They were recited with so much taste and feeling, that in my 
delight with the poetry and the speaker, I would have liked to 
compliment him with my roses. But I had not courage to 
stretch from behind the door and throw them, and I was too 
unused to such things to think of any other way. 

When the declamation was over, we waited while our chap- 
eron talked to a friend; and so the young orators filed past us, 
As the plain little girl behind the door saw the hero of her 
innocent admiration draw near, her heart gave a violent thump, 
and unconsciously to herself, loosened the clasp of her flogers 
on the roses, which fell as he passed. With a courteous bow 
and pleasant smile he gathered the flowers up and restored 
them to their owner. How she longed for courage to say, 
‘* Keep them for your beautiful recitation,”’ but oh my! her 
heart was not stout enough for that. 


THE HISTORY OF RICHMOND ACADEMY. 


The ample resources of the Academy come from lands set 
apart by the English Crown and controlled by its trustees, who 
kept up a colonial academy which really carries the origin of 
the present schools far beyond the hundred years. In 1788 
the State, by incorporation, gave the title in the property to 
trustees. No incorporated schools of the United States are 
(we think) older, except William and Mary, Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton. From the old records we find that President 
Washington attended an examination in 1791 and “‘ expressed 
himself handsomely of the performance;”’ that the Legislature 
of 1790 was held in the Academy; that a reception to Lafayette 
was given given in it; that the trustees received and enter- 
tained Dr. Meigs, first president of our State University, on his 
arrival from Connecticut; that they gave a site for the Medical 
College of Georgia, and built the Sand Hills Academy. Last 
among historic events, their Academy was used as a Confed- 
erate hospital in the Civil War, where so many of the students 
shed their blood. 

From the first, Latin, Greek, English, and mathematics were 
taught. It is recorded that, in 1785, they ordered, with other 
apparatus, a Dollond’s achromatical telescope*with prismatic 
micrometer. The first master, Mr. William Rogers, from Mary- 
land, received £200 per annum, with house and gardens, rent- 
free. The highest tuition was, at first, $10 per quarter. 


PRESENT CONDITION AND CENTENNIAL. 


Prof. G. W. Rains, now regent, has made the school dis- 
tinguished for its scientific course. Profs. West in mathe- 
matics; Withrow in languages; Nixon in English; and Col. 


Clarke, commandant of the Academy battalion, are all experts. 
I express my judgment best by saying, if I had a boy, I would 
move tu Augusta to send him to this school. Of course, many 
Academy graduates go to the University; but a boy who goes 
through the Academy course, and then takes to good reading, 
will never lament his want of education. 

Augusta and Richmond county joined in a glorious celebra- 
tion June 29. The battalion was reviewed, and a flag pre- 
sented by Augusta ladies; an alumni society was formed; there 
were crowds, speeches, music, and a ball, at night, in the 
Academy. Mr. Fleming, orator of the day, made a charming 
address, in which he said that, though the Academy has within 
living memory been only a boy’s school, the record of examina- 
tion for 1789 tells us, “Of the girls of the Academy, Sally 
Parrish excelled, and was awarded a volume of Thomson’s 
asons.”” The first boy had a gold medal. Mr. Fleming is 
one of the very finest young men in Georgia; and Sally Parrish, 
carrying off her Thomson’s Seasons in triumph near a hundred 
years ago, made a conquest on his heart. The case is not 
wholly without distinguished precedent. If it was a mythical 
German who, ages after Helen of Troy was dead, made a sight 
of her, part of the consideration for which he lost his soul; at 
least Cousin and Sainte-Beuve are historical characters, and 
they fell in love with the beautiful Dachesse de Longueville 
when she had been dust for about two centuries. Lord 
Macaulay also, who yielded to the charms of no living woman, 
avows & jealous passion for the lovely girl who, nearly two 
hundred years before, became the wife of Sir William Temple. 

Fired by the remembrance of Sally Parish, Mr. Fleming 
espoused the cause of her sex, in some mysterious way set 
back. Perhaps the opening war from France (1789) alarmed 
our trustees, Be that as it may, Mr. Fleming urged the board 
of to-day to use some of the money in making, for Augusta 
girls, a school as good as the Academy, and with tuition as 
nearly free. To which 
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prayer this scribe respondeth, Amen! 
Euiza A. 


_ 
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— W. M. Hinton & Co., San Francisco, Cal., have published 


Aug. 9, 1883. 
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WIS. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION. 


WeEpnNespay EVENING. 


The Wisconsin Teachers’ Assoc. met at Sheboygan, July 11. 
The Assoc. was called to order by the president, C. F. Vie- 
bahn. 8S. D. Harvey welcomed the Assoc. on behalf of the 
school board and citizens of Sheboygan, to which the presi- 
dent responded in graceful terms. 

The following resolution was then unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the Wisconsin Teachers’ Assoc. most earnestly seconds 
the cordial invitation which the school board of Madison extends to the 
Nat. Teachers’ Assoc. to hold its session of 84 io that city, and tenders 
its most hearty codperation in making such a meeting worthy the most 
noble record of its honored guest. 


Prest. J. W. Stearns, of the Whitewater Normal School, 
then addressed the Assoc. upon 
Great Teachers, 
To teach originally meant to show only, and this idea of it is 
very persistent, as it lurks in the word. Jacotot maintained 
that one can teach what he does not know, and therefore 


clearly believed that teaching was something distinct from 
showing. Socrates before him seems to have held the same 
opinion, as he claimed only to show that he did not know. 
He, however, questioned those who thought they knew in such 
a way as toshow them that the formulas they used were inade- 
quate, and their knowledge superficial. They were thereby 
stimulated to look at things as they are, to investigate for 
themselves, and thus at length to come to know something 
really. In his talks on education the Platonic Socrates looks 
at it always as developing faculty rather than giving knowl- 
edge The whole history of education grows out of the inter- 
action of these two views of its nature. Thinkers of either 
school do not deny or overlook the truth taught by the other; 
they differ in where they lay the most stress. But in the his 
tory we are always impressed with the fact that the man is of 
the greatest importance. Hence Emerson says, ‘It doe® not 
make so much difference what you study as with whom you 
study.’ The most practical men know this, and besides the 
examination reports, wish to see their man, to estimate his 
manhood, manners, force, weight, and practical wisdom. In- 
deed, the man is the heart of the teaching; he gives it vital- 
izing power. And 80, great teachers should be studied, as 
well as systems and methods, 

John Sturn, of Strasburg, in the sixteenth century, was 
such a man. His gymnasium was so successful that Stras- 
burg came to be called the ** New Athens.”’ The elements of 
his greatness were shown to be sound scholarship, enthusiasm, 
manly vigor, a complete and progressive scheme of work, and 
a high Ideal, maintained in all grades of work. He exacted 
thorough, vigorous work of his boys, and is therefore worthy 
of study, in these days of coddling and over-helping. 

Fruitful criticism of Sturn grows out of the development of 
two great ideas: (1) Thatchildhood is distinct from manhood, 
and therefore the educator must ask, What can the child re- 
ceive in his present stage ? and must seek to understand the 
child’s thought and mind, (2) Education is not merely to 
make elegant scholars, but to fit men for their sphere in life. 
Rousseau is the great apostle of the first idea, which he devel- 
oped philosophically. The two were united and made practi- 
cal in teaching by Pestalozzi. His teaching was described; 
the contrast of the old method, which poured in knowledge, 
and the new, which makes the child a doer, an investigator, a 
thinker, was carefully drawn out. The self sacrifice and sym- 
pathy of Pestalozzi led him to create wholesome, natural, aud 
— conditions for the moral and social development of 
children. 

This was traced further as the underlying source of Dr. Ar- 
nold's success in a very different sphere of work. He wasa 
statesman in the school-room, and recognized his mission to 
be to study conditions, and shape them to the molding of 
manly, self-reliant, thoughtful character. Thus, morally, as 
well as intellectually, the new education looks to the natural 
unfolding of the powers of the child, under favorable condi- 
tions, instead of forcing in upon the memory the formulas 
of other minds. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
Prin. E. R. Smith read an interesting paper entitled, | 


Some Attempts at Nature Study. 
The paper gave, in detail, means used to interest pupils of 
all ages in the observation and study of every-day surrdund- 
ings, insisting that rocks, plants; and animals ought to be 


familiarly known ; that the child has a right to this infor- 
mation, and should be shown how to obtain it. Favors con- 
tinuous field-work, and the out-of-door study of the living 
plant or animal; the collection and preservation of typical 
species of all local orders of the same; and would give the 
pupil as extensive an acquaintance as possible with the local 
natural history. Considers such results possible in all schools 
where teachers have sufficient interest, 


Miss J. L. Terry then read a paper upon “* The Relation of 
Pupil and Teacher.” 
C.C Curtiss, of St. Paul, Minn., followed, with a paper on 


Penmanship in Schools. 

He said rapid execution should be insisted upon, instead of 
pen-drawing. First train the hand of the child to move easily 
from side to side, by appropriate exercises (illustrated upon the 
blackboard). Have children use finger-movement; do not taik 
about it, but give them some exercise which compels free 


movement. In counting for an exercise only count for the 
down strokes; the connecting lines will take care of them- 
selves. Omit the nonsense about right curve, left curve, ete. 
The curve must result from the turn Call attention to the 
characteristic of the letter as shown by its printed form and 
retained in the script. Let the child see the growth of the 
letter under your hand, and he will try to write as well and as 
rapidly. Would not recommend the use of printed copies. 


Spelling Reform. 

Prest. Geo. 8S. Albee, in his paper on this subject, remarked, 
that the only argument for continuing to use the present irra- 
tional spelling, is the difficulty in securing united action over a 
sufficiently large community to act as a responsible nucleus 
around which the interests of the rising generatiou may clus- 


= for strength and development. According to Prof. March, 


pecuniary waste for paper and type is $100,000,000 per 


anoum in the United States alone. More than fifty per cent. 
of the children leave schoo! by the close of the third year. 
Daring this brief period, spelling and its concomitant evils 
must consume the larger part of their time. What a world of 
bappy, profitable work might be done in those three years if 
this barrier were removed. Orthographic rubbish cleaned 
from the eyes’ pathway would facilitate thought-gathering. 
We assemble to discuss best methods of teaching, but unhes- 
itatingly accept as immutable the absurd iustrument. 

Many hesitate to take a step in the direction of this reform 
for fear of endangering their reputation for scholarship. Can 
we not show ourselves to be educators as well as teachers, by 
endeavoring to further, in all proper ways, the proposed change 
asked for by the Phi'ological Associations of both the great 
English-speaking nations ? And as an earnest of our purpose 
cannot we form a league by which to acquaint ourselves with 
each step taken by all of the bodies of educators in the interest 
of better spelling ? 

A beautiful alphabet has at last been perfected, under the 
auspices of the most intelligent body of linguists in America. 
We should subscribe for the Fonetic Teacher, and become 
familiar wit: phonetic spelling. I fully believe that this great 
step in bebalf of the purity, integrity, and efficiency of our 
tongue can be taken without loss if we, the mature scholars of 
the land, will be just to the youth who have not bowed down 
before any idols. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Industrial Education. 

Joshua Stark, Prest. Milwaukee School Board, said: 

Wisconsin, owing to the cheapness and abundance of its 
land, had been an agricultural State, and what skilled work- 
men had been required had been supplied by immigration. 
Hence we have given little thought to the future of the boys 
snd girls who, upon leaving school, will enter the industrial 
ranks, Their special preparation for this work has not ap- 
peared to us to demand our special attention. No community 


can achieve permaneat prosperity without diversity of employ- 
ment and industries. Cau more be done through the agencies 
of the public schools of the State to afd industrial progress ? 
Trained intelligence not only gives dignity to manhood, bat 
improves the quality and enhances the value of all labor. 
Education is neither a privilege nor a charity, but the common 
right of all. It is accepted as the fundamental duty of the 
State to provide schools for the instruction of all children of 
whatever condition, and this implies the further duty to adapt 
the instruction given, as far as may be, to the special needs of 
those who are taught, in view of their distinct occupations. 

Of course there must be a limit to this duty of the State. It 
is difficult to fix that limit short of that kind and degree of 
education which the best interests of society demand. The 
end of instruction in all the primary and secondary schools is 
literary rather than practical. The branches now required by 
law to be taught in district schools are the same required by 
the statutes of 1849. During these thirty years wonderful 
progress has been made in scientific discovery and in the sub- 
jection of the laws and forces of Nature in the service of man 
Science and invention have revolutionized nearly all indus- 
tries. This wonderful scientific and industrial progress has 
wrought a great change in the position of the working classes. 
The old apprentice system has ceased to exist; instruction is 
no part of the duty of master or journeyman. Americans 
have been slower than their trans-Atlantic brethren to discover 
the need of making preparations for the new conditions. Bel- 
gium, Prussia, Switzerland, and France began before the mid- 
dle of this century to build up their industries by the judi- 
cious education of their working classes. So by the side of 
the Gymnasium grew up the Real Schule. The success of 
these industrial schools soon became apparent, in the greater 
excellence of the industrial products, and the greater demand 
for them in the market of the world. England had over- 
looked this new educational movement, in ihe belief that her 
commercial supremacy could not be successfully assailed. 
Her awakening was sudden and mortifying at the grand ex- 
position, at Paris, in 1867. 

The cause of their loss of prestige was diligently sought, and 
intelligent men of all classes were unanimous in their testi- 
mony that the cause lay solely in the difference of education. 
Numerous scientific and technical schools were speedily 
founded in the principal cities of the kingdom, The rich 
guilds of London established a great central college, chiefly 
designed for the training of teachers of the applied sciences 
for local schools for artisans. 

We have been scarcely less indifferent than England to those 
branches having any direct bearing upon useful arts. But 
since 1867 there has been a steady increase of attention to the 
physical sciences in all American colleges and secondary 
schools, and technical schools have been founded. The im- 
portant practical question for us is, What is the relation of the 
common school to this movement? What is it doing, and 
what is it capable of doing that it now fails to do in this di- 
rection? While not attempting to answer fully these ques- 
tions, I will make a few suggestions. The technical should 
not be pursued at the cost of mental trainiog. The only at- 
tempt to answer this question practically in the primary 
schools is through linear drawing, which is of the highest 
utility in many d.fferent industries. Itis true that our gram- 
mar and high schools, while giving excellent mental training, 
foster a disinclination to mauual labor. Is it not probable 
that if the course of study were made to include most of the 
branches required by the new French law (geography, history, 
some familiar ideas of political economy; the elements of nat- 
ural science, physics, and mathematics; their applications to 
agriculture, hygiene, the industrial arts, manual labor, and the 
use of tools; elements of design, modeling, and music; gym- 
nastics and military exercises for the boys, and needlework for 
the girls), boys might be induced to remain longer in school. 
And if it might be so arranged that for a year or two after the 
elementary course is completed, they could continue, for two 
or three hours daily, to receive particular instruction in draw- 
ing, mathematics, and the physical sciences, and in their ap- 
plications to industrial purpose giving, perhaps, the remain- 
ing five or six hours to some active employment, can it be 
doubted that the results would be a great improvement in the 
value of their labor and in their character and condition as 
citizens and as men. 

Prof. King, of Wisconsin University, followed, detailing the 


progress made in the department of industrial education, and 
exhibited some specimens of the work, which showed great 


skill. 
The following resolution, moved by Prest. W. D. Parker, 


was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That this Assoc, request the regents of the State University 
to establish a ehair of pedagogics. ' 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING. 


A meeting of County and City Supts. was organized, by the election of 
State Supt. Graham, chairman, and County Supt. Nagle, secretary. 
Asst.-Supt. Chandler then addressed the meeting upon 

The Possibilities cf the Superintenaent. 
Our thoughts have broadened, and instead of discussing the minimum 
standard we should allow a teacher for a certificate,we should ask, How can 
we elevate the work of the teachers, and stimulate them to the highest 
and best possible preparation for it. Very much depends upon the de- 
mands upon the teachers by the county superintendents; much can 
be done through examinations, although the subjects are prescribed by 
law. It must be borne in mind that it is a delicate daty to inquire into 
the scholarship and qualifications of a teacher. It is of the highest im- 


portance that these examinations be thoroughly honest. There is neces- 
sity for greater uniformity in fixing a mioimum standard in examiuation. 
Some oy supts. require 60 per_cent., some 65 per cent., and some 70 
per cent. 

The Civil Service Commission has given us an important lesson. The 
number of branches required by law for examination is greater than 
those which some of the teachers are required to teach. Is it wise to de- 
mand as high a minimum in those studies as in those which a teacher 
will be required to teach? There should be honesty in the rerults of the 
examinations. We should be rigid and invariable in requiring profi- 
ciency in the common branches. It is the duty of the county supt, to de- 
termine whether the candidate is competent to instrnct, but we should be 
willing to relegate to the candidate the decision. We should be willing 
to sit down with the candidate and examine, first, the test and then the 
papers, to see if they show sufficient qualification. The course of stad 
which has been prepared for the common schools is an effort to see to it 
that these studies which are required by law to be taught shall not be neg- 
lected. The records are necessary to make this course of study effective. 
They should furnish a correct history of the progress of each pupil in 
each study. Thev are necessary to the progressive and contiauous work 
in the public schools of the State. 


Other Addresses. 

Supt. Lum then presented a paper upon the effects of examinations 
upon teachers, saying, in substance, that if the teachers were asked ques- 
tions which brought them tothe verge of failure, they w uid have the 
effect of promoting stady and better preparation ; but if made easy, the 
teacher would become seif satisfied and lazy. 

Hon. J- G. McWynn, one of the founders of the Assoc. twenty-one 


years ago, delivered a spirite’ and eloquent address to the Assoc.,in 
which he reviewed the progress made ia educational matters, showlog 
the great demand for moral training in the schools, but advocating that 
the Hible and prayers in school were not the way to accomplish that end. 


Taursvay EVENING, 
Thursday evening, July 12, Rev. G. KE. Gordon, of Milwaukee, con- 
sidered the 


Common Objections against our Free Schools. 

He said: Most of these objections have been collected, in a paper by 
Richard Grant White, pub'ished in the North American Review for De- 
cember, 1880. Ishall therefore use this paper as the text upon which to 
hang acommentary, If this article of Mr. White’s were a discussion of 
the public school, it would deserve candid and serious treatment ; but it 
is a diatribe, and therefore an insult to the intelligence of the Amcrican 
people, The American public school is not an iastitation imposed upon 
the country, like the national board of health, but an integral part of our 
national life. The public school isa growth, and is deeply ro >ted in the 


soil of our existence. The enemies of the school system have been the 
enemies of the American governmental system, too, The tories hated 
the schools of New Eugland, but tney also hated its legislation, and 
strove ag*inst it with muskets. The Suouthern aristocracy hated this sys- 
tem, but they hated the American sentiment and policy of hnman rights. 
Some religious bodies bate our national schools, but they also hate the 
liberty and toleration under which they live and thrive. The friends of 
nationality are the bulwarks of the public s:hools. Those who attempt 
to break down the public schools should uoderstand that they are attack- 
== part of the very natare of things as we now behold them. 

he whole American system is open to transformation or abolition. 
Eitber arm or leg of the body politic may be amputated by the consent of 
the whole brain of that body, When a movement is made, either 
against suffrage or the freeiom of meeting, or the freedom of education, 
the purpose, if accom lished, would be the dismemberment of a com. 
pact, living body. ** We must edacate our masters.” Those who assail 
the purpose of popular education mast bring proof of tne falsity of this 
feceived dictum. 

Mr. White aifirms that “‘ for many generations’’ the belief that eduaca- 
tion, 4. ¢., book learning, is in itself elevating and purifying, and is the 
most — inflaence in the formation of good men and good citizens 
.... has beenas sound as an axiom in that which... . has come to be 
called * social science’ This silly belief, so far from being an axiom of 
social science, is not held atall. The uncultiv.ted masses of Americans 
simply think of the public schools as means of giving their children a 
chance to geta better living. Cultivated people, whether poor or rich, 
thiok of the schools as at least providing «a certain mental fursiture for 
children’s minds, whereby they may make use of the advantages which a 
free social competition offers tuem, Thoughtful people believe that 
whatever amount of education can raise a young person in the social 
scale tends to make that person respect buth his own opinion and that of 
others. Bat no one of them would be foolish enough to believe that 
book-learuing and thrift, or book-learning and good citizenship, are so 
directly connected as to be alwavs fuund together. His statement that 
the only jas itication for sustaining the publis -chools at the pnblic ex- 
pense is that, bat for them, life, liberty, and property would be unsafe, 
is very weak. The most that is advanced, under this head, ia favor of 
schools is the general truth that they mike life more worta living, by in- 
creasing its horizon, and liberty more enchanting by enlarging its posal- 
bilities, and ss more desirable by develuping the advantages of 
its possession nowledge introduces us into a world full of chances 
which are denied to the illiterate. 

The exawples quoted from the seyens of Norfolk county, Mass., which 
Mr. White describes as inhabited by persons of exceptivnal wealth and 
intelligence. are amusing, from the fact thatthe pubiic svhool system 
which Mr. White assails has been the only source of education iu that 
part of Massachusetts since 1650. Is it not a fact that the mass of the 
people are better educated now than the upper classes were seventy 
years ago? Isit not a fact that the average American boy or girl oat- 
ranks, in general iuteliigence, the yuuth of any country uader heaven? 
The manufacture and sale of the largest number of newspapers in the 
world ; tne greateat number of readers of books according tu population 
of any county in the world ; the most evenly correct form and means of 
8 h, are ‘all the result of the public school system, which bas givea us 

© best general erudition the world has yet seen. 

The speaker quoted the statistics of pauperism and crime  areee lhe | 
Mr White, and remarked that the source of these statistics was aimic 
by General Walker to have yielded impossible and irrational results, and 
to be, in many respects, unreliable. uteven sapposing the census re- 
turns to be worthy of confidence, Mr. White bas net correctly used them 
{n treating New Englaod Mr. White quotes the totals of native whites as 
if they were native Americans in blovd as well as by birth. Agaia, he sets 
the New Kngiand States against the six Southern States withuut any ref- 
erence to the difference in the coudition of tne native whites iu the two 
sections Tne working classin the North is white, the working class in 
the South is black. Crime and pauperism aud insanity and vice represent 
the friction of social movement, and that friction is felt more among the 
working than the employing class. ‘The case presents itself rather tu the 
understanding of the average man and woman than to the statistician, 
and in this wise : Where is jife safer ? where ia there the greatest general 
intelligence, the most even handed justice, the most weaith, art, wusic, 
commerce, law? Where, in short, is life most worth living, — in the six 
Northern or in the six Southern States? The public schoul is not per- 
fect, but until something more rational and true is brought against it, it 
cannot be overthrown. 

Mr. Chas Frances Adams Jr’s report on the Qaincy schools, in 1873, 
sheds a side light on Mr. White’s data. The defectin Quincy had been, 
not thatthere nad been a public-school syatem there, but that it had been 
left to take care of itself. Hut when, in 1575, the town bired the services 
of a superintendent of schools, and made changes in their p an, they met 
with moet gratifying results. However much we may lament a defective 
method tn education, or lament the defective material upon which it bas 
to act, the thing ifse/f is, beyond question, one of the most potent agencies 
in the advancement of modern society. Notbing pays so quick ap aver- 
age profit us brains, and that country whose brains are the most culti- 
va is likely to lead the rest in commerce and in the useful arts. Edu- 
cation supplies its possessor with efficient help to satisfy physical wants. 
Education sees wants in the persoa of iis happy possessor which lead him 
to rise into a more virtuous position in society. Andin both ways men 
are removed from tae temptation to ordinary crimes, and society saved 


ir 
Tduoation ls the mightiest machine we have for the civilisation of the 
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ld. Americans believe this, and are not asking, Shall the people be 
educated? but, How best can we reach all classes w th our schools, espec- 


fally the lowest and poorest? And as we answer this question with a 
practical mind we best satisfy the demands of our age and time. 
Fripay MORNING. 


The following officers were elected for the next year : 

Prest.—J. W. Stearns, Whitewater. 

Vice-Prests.—J. H. Flavin, Hattie Brown. 

Sec.—C. H. Keyes. Treas.—Lewis Funk. 

Ex.-Com. —C. F. Viebahn, A. Kerr, J. Q. Emery, and Etta 
L. Carl. 

The following were elected honorary members of the Assoc. : 
Prof. and Mrs. J. M. Tracey. Missouri Univ. ; Hon. Joshua 
Stark, Rev. G E. Gordon, Milwaukee ; Prof. C. C. Curtiss, 
Minneapolis ; Wm. H.Slaman, E. Sohman, Sheboygan. 

The question of Spelling Reform was referred to the advis- 
ory committee, to report at the winter session. 

Adjourned, to steamer ‘‘ City of Sheboygan,’’ which the 
citizens had very kindly chartered for an excursion on Lake 
Michigan, for the benefit of the teachers. 

On board the ** Sheboygan.” 


While upon the boat, Supt. Hutchins gave a very interesting 
description of his experience in starting a public library in 
Fond du Lac. He said: 

A well-selected public library revolutionizes the tastes of 
young people. Libraries should be fuller in encyclopedias, 
etc., than private libraries. The demand for this is clamor- 
ous. Yet it is true that continued novel-reading is deleteri- 
ous, unless the public library stimulates to thoughtful study. 
Sensational novels do not sell, although at first there was a 
cali for them every day; there is now very little. Standard nov- 
els were furnished. Dime novels were formerly confiscated in 
the school by the bushel ; they are not now sold in the town. 
Have bought books for the boys, — Abbott's histories, Pal- 
grave’s books, etc. The boys are commonly thought to be the 
only trace of humanity that contain any of the juice of Mother 
Eve’s apple; they are now the best patrons of the library. 
The library now has a warm place in the hearts of the common 
people. The working-boys have been improved in morals ; 
they now stay at home evenings to read. There is a great de- 
mand for new books, and great care must be exercised to keep 
the shelves from becoming crowded with books that will soon 
sleep the sleep that knows no waking, These books are 
bought in cheap form,—standard works, in as attractive form 
as possible. Unless the general trend of the library shall be to 
make men better and wiser, there is no excuse for their main- 
tenance. 

Prof. Hutchins was accorded a vote of thanks for his pre- 
sentation, and was requested to prepare his remarks for pub- 

cation. 

The Assoc. then adjourned, sine die. 


PERSONALS. 


— In addition to the list published in our issue of July 5, 
the following honorary degrees were conferred at the late com- 
mencements: 

D.D.—Rev. D. M. Are, Monmouth, Ill., by Wooster; Rev. Thomas Beer, 
Ashland, O., by Wooster; Rev. Francis C. Monfort, Cincinnati, b 
Wooster; Rev L B. Hartman, Trenton, N. Y., by Wooster; Rev. 8. M. 
Davis. Welleville,O by Wooster; Rev. H. C. Hovey, Fair Haven, Conn., 

Galeeville; Rev. D. J. Burrill, Dubuque, Ia., by Parsons; Rev. N. M. 

lute, Davenport, Ia, y be Rev. B H. Charles, Fulton, Mo. b: 
Parsons; W. H. Roberts, Princeton, N. 8 , Western Pa.; Rev. Henry Bul- 
lard, 8t. Joseph, M>., by Westminster; Rev; A. D. Hawn, Delaware, O. 
by Lewisburg; Rev. J. C. Walker, Philadelpbia, by Lewisburg; Rev. ny | 
Graham, Gloversville, N. Y., by Syracuse; Rev. J. L. Haribut, Plainfield, 
N. J.. by Syracuse; Rev. R. Wheatley, N. Y., by Syracuse; Rev. W. C. 
Whitford, Wisconsin, by Blackburn; Rev. D. E. Owen, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., by Dennison; Rev. J F. Thompson, South America, by O. Wes. 
leyan; Rev. A. ©. Hirst, Ohio, by O. Wesleyan; Rev W J. Paxon, Pa., by 
O. Wesleyan; Rev. W. W. Washbarne, Michigan, by O. Wesleyan; Rev. 
G. QR. W. Scott, Fitchbarg, by Middlebury; Rev. John Clifford, London, 
England; and Rev. George Constantine, of Smyrna, by Bates. 

LL.D —Rev. A.A. E. Taylor, DD,by Wooster; Hon. Anthony Van 
Wyck, Kenosha, Wis, by Beloit; Hon. Wm. C. Ruger, by Syracuse; Hon. 
H.N . Hibbard, Chicago, by Blackburn ; Hon. G. Sage, Cincinnati, by 
Dennison. 

Ph D.—Thomas Makeliar, Germantown, Pa., by Wooster; W. L. Bennet, 
Wooster, by Wooster; Prof. L. KE. Hicks, Grantville, N. Y., by Dennison; 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The State Teachers’ Assoc. of Pennsylvania met July 10, 11, 
12, in the city of Williamsport, Deputy State Supt. Houck, act- 
ing chairman of the Ex. Com., and Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, of the 


Keystone Normal School, presiding. 
Addresses of welcome were delivered by City-Supt. Transeau. 
Co.-Supt. Riddell, and Manager Parsons, which were replied 


to by Mr. Houck of the Ex. Com. 
The inaugural address of the president was then delivered, 


he taking for his subject, ‘‘ Training the Will,’”’ and arguing 
that the time has now come when the training of the will must 
receive equal attention with intellectual training, and that 


formation of character is the main thing to be aimed at in will- 
culture. 

The president’s address was followed by a memorial paper 
in memory of Miss G. B. Robertson, read by Miss Mary J. Carr 
of Shamokin, to which were added some interesting reminis- 
cences of Miss Robertson and her work, by R. M. McNeal, the 
progressive supt. of Dauphin Co. 

The evening session of the Assoc. was opened with a recita- 
tion by Mr. McBurney of New Castle, which was followed with 
a solo by Miss Bell McClintock, of Meadville. 

Supt. James McAlister, of Philadelphia, was then introduced, 
who delivered an able address, in which he deplored the ab- 
sence of better methods from the primary schools. ‘‘ What 
we need,” said the professor, ‘‘in the public schools of to-day 
is greater simplification. The trouble is that we teach too 
much and teach that too poorly. 

Miss McClintock then sang ‘“‘ Annie. Laurie,’ and was re- 
warded with such hearty applause that she was compelled to 
reappear twice. 

Dr. Atherton, president of Pennsylvania Agrl. Coll., was next 
introduced, and spoke on ‘* The Kind of Education Demanded 
by the Times.”’ He regarded education as being, first, for the 
training of the mind; and secondly, for the imparting of infor- 
mation. The address was excellent in every respect. 

The evening’s exercises closed with several violin solos admi- 
rably executed by Mr. Rest Baker, of Lebanon. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11. 


The exercises of the morning were opened by the selection 
of Chautauqua as the next place of meeting, the object in view 
being a joint session of the associations of New York, Ohio, 


and Pennsylvania. 
The following officers were then selected for the ensuing 


year: 

Prest —Supt. 8. A. Baer, Reading. 

Vice-Prests.—Supt. A. J. Palm, of Mercer, and Supt. Anna 
Buckbee, of Potter. 

Sec.—J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster. 

Treas.—Supt. John Morrow, Allegheny City. 

Ticket Agent.—J. Fletcher Sickel, of Philadelphia. 

Ez. Com —Supt. Chamberlain of Crawford, Supt. Balliet of 
Carbon, Supt. Coughlin of Luzerne, Supt. Transeau of Williams- 
port, Supt. Jones of Erie. : 

Enrnlling Com.—Supt. McNeal of Dauphin, Supt. Harpel of 
Shamokin, Supt. Keck of Berks, Supt. Streeter of Titusville, 
Supt. Hoge of Tidioute, 

he necessary arrangements for the next meeting of the 
Assoc. in joint session with the associations of Ohio and New 
York is left entirely in the hands of the Ex. Com, 
»Miss M. Frances Boice, having been introduced, read a paper 
on ‘‘ Reading in our Public Schools.’’ 

This was followed with a solo sung by Prof. E. O. Excell, of 

Oil City, who received a hearty encore. 


Dr. A. N. Raub, principal of the Lock Haven State Normal 


School, who was then introduced, read an admirable paper on 


also strongly in favor of free instruction in the schools, and 
claimed that professional and academic instruction must go 
hand-in-hand that the best work may be accomplished. 

The discussion which followed this paper, in which Supt. 
McAlister, Dr. Wickersham, State Supt. Higbee, Supts. Luckey, 
Weiss, Wolverton, and others engaged, was both spirited and 
interesting. 

The evening exercises of the Assoc. consisted of a display of 
work by a number of Indians from the different classes of the 
Carlisle school, under the direction of Capt. Pratt and several 
of his assistants; an exbibition of chalk and charcoal drawing 
by Prof. Little of Washington, and acalisthenic wand-drill by a 
class of sixteen young ladies under the direction of Miss 
Frances Nash, of the Williamsport High School. These exer- 
cises were interspersed with music admirably rendered by such 
specialists as Profs. Hall, Baker, and Excell, and Miss Mc- 


Clintock. 
TuurRspD4y, JULY 12. 


The first paper of the morning was that read by Prof. Sharp- 
less of Haverford Coll. on ‘‘The Culture to be Derived from 
Science,” in which he took the ground that every child should 
be an investigator, without any prescribed system of instruc- 
tion; instead of being mechanical they should learn to be origi- 
nal in their investigations, and the teacher should know how 
to lead and encourage the pupil. Pupils should learn by actual 


experiment. 
Miss Narcissa E. White followed with a talk on the subject of 


‘Scientific Temperance Instruction in the Public Schools. 

* This was followed by the adoption of a resolution, ‘‘ That 
the teachers of Pennsylvania be urged to do all in their power 
to encourage instruction in temperance, as far as practicable, 


in the public schools of this State.’’ 

Supt. Balliet of Carbon Co. followed with an excellent paper 
on ** The Defects in our System of Graded Schools.”” Among 
the defects named were, that promotion is too often the 
objective point of the teacher, and that the different grades of 
teachem understand too little the character of the work to be 
performed by their associates. The paper created considerable 
discussion. 

The next exercise was the reading of an able paper by Miss 
Sarah Burns, of Lancaster Co., entitled ‘‘ Criticisms on Modern 
Methods,”’ 

The last exercise of the morning was a short paper on ‘‘ Sup- 
plementary Reading’’ by Supt Luckey of PittsburgS,advocating 
that the usual Reader be used only to a limited extent, and 
that pupils, after having read the Third Reader be permitted 
take up Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family Robinson, and the 

e. 

The evening session of Thursday was devoted to the hearing 
of an excellent address on “ Elementary Instruction in Schools,” 
by Rev. Dr. Moffat, president of Washington and Jefferson 
Coll., and to an address on ‘‘ The Next Step.’’ by Dr. Wicker- 
sham, which he claimed was the bringing into the schoolroom 
the thousands of children who are growing up without any 
education whatever. 

Dr. Higbee followed with some practical remarks on the 
fundamental principles of the public-school system. The even- 
ing’s exercises were interspersed as usual with excellent music. 

Taking it all in all, this was one of the most harmonious and 


satisfactory meetings the Pennsylvania Assoc. has ever held. 
The attendance was large, reaching about 450. All of the 
teachers of the city of Williamsport, it is said, were enrolled 
as members. The attendance from the county, however, was 
not 8o good as it should have been. 

The exhibits of drawings by the schools of Pittsburg, Williams- 


port, Titusville, etc., were the best ever made at a meeting of 


the Assoc. 
The excursions to the sawmills and the boom were enjoyed 
by many, who began to comprehend for the first time the im- 


“Our Normal Schools and their Defects,’”’ in which he claimed | mensity of Pennsylvania’s lumbering interests. 


that much of the opposition to these schools arises from those 


The meetings of the supts. at which papers were read by 


serious defects in the system that compelled many of the|Supts. Harvey of Chester Co., Buebrie of Lancaster, and 


schools to begin their work in a crippled condition and under 


Rev. C. E. Woodman, by Manhattan; Rev. N. C. Brackett, of Harper's 
Ferry, by Bates. 


a burdensome debt which still oppresses them. He argued 


Streeter of Titusville, were interesting, but the audiences were 
small as compared with those of the Assoc. proper. 


New for Next Term. 
N eweomb & Holden’s Briefer Astronomy. 


eady August 1, 1883. 


Witt's Classical Mythology. 


Macloskie'’s Elementary Botany. $1.69. 
Porter's Outlines of the Constitutional 


History of the United States ... $1.50. 


German Comedies. Selected and annotated by 
Digwon M. Sterne, author of “ Studien und Plau- 
dereien.” Ready Sept. 1, 1833. 


With Supplewentary examples. 


College Fetich: 


Translated from| Lhe Recent PHI BETA KAPPA 
the German, with table of lated Myths... $1.25. ADDRESS of Mr. CHARLES FRAN- 
CIS ADAMS, Jr., is now ready in| 
pamphlet form. 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price. 


Newcomb’s Algebra for Colleges. NewEd;/Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Price, 25 cents. 


New Descriptive Catalogue sent for on application. 
MENBY HOLT & €O., Publishers, 


The “SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS,” 


417 tf 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Practical lElocution. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, AM. Designed for use 
schools and colleges and for all interested in Elecu, 
tion. 200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1.25. 
A condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution; giving brief consideration to 
all the topics bearing upon ratural expression. Veice. 
articulation, expression. gesture, and meth- 
ods of instruction couiprise the chief departments 
of the work, each department being illustrated by 
varied and sppropriate examples, so selected as to 
est Special rates for intro- 
Trespondence solicited. For sale 
booksellers, or by the publishers, 


NAT'L SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


Publication 1416 and 1418 Chestnut 8t. 
Department. } (4300¢0w) PHILADELPuIA. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


‘Will begin its 49th year Se 
pt.G. Fiue library, labora- 
Best nflaences. md for ci 
KE. 8Tanton, Princ., Norton, 


US SCHOOL AIDs tal 

O on and Credit Garde 
40 sample Sch 

Paokwix Pus. Co., ‘Warren, = 


by Pazton Hood, 25 cts., and‘‘A WINTER 
IN INDIA,” by Rt. Hon. W. E. Bazter, price 
15 cts., are two new books just published in 
THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
430 a 10. & 12 Dey St., N. Y. 


VS TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE of the NEW 
York NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL fer Kindergar- 
ten Teachers, with Model Kindergarten, No.7 K. 22d 
| 8t., will re-open October4 Prof. KRavs, Mrs. 
|M. Knaus Principals. 


| AJEW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Piymouth, N. H. ‘The next term will begin on 

uesday, Sop For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C.C. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 zz 


_EDUGATIONAL. 


NEW CALEND 
NEW ENGLAND the 1884 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Beautifully Ilustrated. 64 es. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
to E. TOURJEE, Frankl'n Boston, Mass. 
The Largest and best ted Music. Literary and 
Art Schoot,and HOM E for young ladies, in the world. 


BINDERS 


Boards of Hducation! 
Teachers and Trustees! 


ir YOU DESIRE TO 
SUPPLY YOUR SCHOOL 
— WITH — 
Examination Paper, 
Perfect Pencil Tablets, 
Spelling Blanks, 
Exercise Books. 
‘Ye Knickerbocker’ Drawing Tablets, 
‘Ye Knickerbocker’ Blotter Tablets, 
Climax Blackboard Eraser, | 
Neutral Tint Paper (aii sizes), 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR 
“*ACME”’ GOonvs, 
You will be satisfied with the price and quality. 


Quincy Practice Paper. 
Samples and prices sent on application, 


For sale by all Dealers and manufactured by the 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 


117 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR PADDED PAPERS. 


‘ 
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Aug. 9, 1883. 


HUGHES’ 


New Wall Maps. 


Prepared expressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, R.G.S. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work o:f Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 

hysical features are boldly and distinct- 
ly delineated, and the political bounda- 
ries are carefully colored. They are 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 


Monutet on Strong Cloth, with Rollers, Colored and 


Varnished. Size Uniformly 54 x 68 inches. 
WorRLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 
WorRLD IN HEMISPHERE. 

NorTH AMERICA, ENGLAND and WALES. 


SouTH AMERICA. SCOTLAND. 
EuROPE. IRELAND. 

ASIA, BritisH 
AFRICA. AUSTRALIA and 
PALESTINE. NEw ZEALAND. 


THE UNITED STATES, drawn from latest 
Government Surveys, nearly ready. 


IG Any Map sold separately. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Wholesale Educational Booksellers, Importers, and 
General School Furnishers, 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. (Mm) 410 tf 


The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad. 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
ILLusTRATED CaTa- 
Locuszs, with elegant 
and varied stylés, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
601 WasnHineTon St., Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N.Y., 


ci Engineers? and Instruments, 


Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 

and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
si both Field and Office use. 

Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


and Music. 


#65, 


ARL 


e parlor o © millionaire, Workingman, or the f 
No. 700, Height, Length, 41 inches, 


FTEEN USEF 
1. Powerful BOX SUB-BASS. 


2. Double OCTAVE COUPLER “ 
which doubles the power of the Organi 
Couples Octaves Right and Left. 


8. Vorx CELESTE 
ns se 
Qpens set Three Octave heeds, giving very 


4. FRENCH HORN, 
Imitates a full orchestra and 


9 Clarabella, 15 Grand 


unction with above seven, 


follows: Is 


Reeds toned 


Sheet Music, 
Springs, &c. 
of this 0 


pon receipt of tuis No’ 


No. Lil. 
together with only 00 CASH, by P. O. Money Orde 
Bank Draft, the tings as specified 
in full payment for one of m Doatty Organs, Now 8 

rest at 6 per cent. som da 


with in 

one year’s use, 
Remember to secure Ai d 
iimited time has expired. Nothing can be 
is to have this popu 


instrument at asacrifice to int 


you have an instrument alread 
it and order this. A friend o 
advertisement, 


Leatty’s Pianofortes) during the 
NE, 1888, 1,606. 


it willnot be repeated. Let me hear from 
deviate from the above offer.) ORDER I 
Address or Call upon | 

the Manufacturer | 


ou anyway. 


on Cors at Washington, New Jersey, 
v er is accepted rder 
CLIP NOTICE AND MAIL WITH ORDER. 


pour remittance, i 
ed > ESTs 
ARGAIN, you should order at once before the 
gained by long correspondence. My sole object 
organ introduced, without a moment's delay, into ever 
lam willing to offer the first 
uce, as every one sold so far has sold others, In one 
percenes instance thirty sales, at $65 each, have followed the first o 
‘irst Organ is shipped at $85.00 asan advertisement. All I ask in return of you is toshow 
the instrument to your circle of friends. The instrument speaks for itself, it sings its own 
praises. If you are unable to accept this Great Offer, write me your reason why. 
of some other make and are not 


throughout civilization, as early and as quickly as possible. 


yours may desire an organ. 
If they are from home, mail this offer to them. 3 
help me extend the sale of these Popular Instruments, I shall certainly a 
efforte, Shipments of Beatty’s Organs, Church, Chapel, and Parlor (this does not include 
J 883, 1,102; Feb 1883, 1 3 "1883 336; May 
anuary, 1883, 1,102; February, , 1,152; March, 1883, 1,435; April, » 1,335; » 1883, 1,401; 
Tora > 


MEDIATEL 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


ORGAN ONLY 


roviding order is givenand remittance 
sup ouseho oughout civilization w 

Church, or Sab 


pth. 


Its THUNDERING ‘ONES, while using t 


Five 
Three 


© 


23 in 
DIAPASON 
Gre full 
” Reeds. 
6. DULCIANA. 
Powerful Five Octaves 
open by this Stop. 


7. VOX HUMANA, 
Which 


Tremulant. 


this offer. 
A $65. 00 Parlor Organ with Book, Stool and Music, complete, boxed, 
e. erec i 


I 
35.00 
iven within Seven Days from date of this Newspaper 


JR ONLY 


made within seven 


bath School, and is an o 


ches ; Weight, boxed, about 325 


OPS, NAMELY: 


Sctaves new and original 


“London” 


$35.00. 


th: ys from date of this news- 
The PARIS, LONDuN, and NEW 


rgans at popular 
rnament for 
BRIEF DESCRIPTION: = 


SIX (6 


the 


he full 


GOLOEN 
TONGUE 


f civilization to 
e 


y WASHINGTON N.J.U.S.A, 


EATT 


om any reacer o 


JOURNAL OF RUVUCATION, 
red Letter, Check or 
agree to 
. 700, &e, 
f not as Fopresented after 
BHAT 


b 


If you are in need of an Organ, you si ould’avail yourself of the above offer 
mind, that 


rleased, —— 
Call their attention to this Sos 
If you can conveniently 


in 


receive same 
Money refunded 


household 
n pure 


Perha, 
If so, dispose Pf 


ppreciate your 


mber, 1882, 1,410; 


Washington, 


ew dersey- 


Take Notice. 
ANY TEACHER CAN ORDER AT THE FOL- 
LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: 


Gillotts, 303 ....... 83 cts. 
Esterbrook, 3:33 ........60 ** as geod. 
Gillews, 404 ........45 
Esterbrook, 444 ........40 ‘© as good. 
Spencerian, ........ 
Ksterbrook, 138 ........60 “* as good. 


Assorted sample.dozen, 6c. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, THE N. E. PEN AGENCY, 
[Send stamps or P. O. Order.] Portland, Conn, 


Catalogues on Application. 
Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp. 
Il. tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 


) 
HI.— c Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Ap (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
(1) 9234 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 
SILK BANNERS Gora; 
J. & R. LAMB, New York. 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-lisi 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND BoREAU OF EDUCATION has 
e gained a pational reputation, and is now patronized 
by many of the best schools, public and private, in 


every State in the Union. 
Tbis Bureau has registered a large number of able 
+ and experienced teachers, who are not seeking 
positions, but preferment. 
3 Hence School Officers have learned where to apply 
e for the best teachers, and the best teachers where 
to register to find access to the best schools. 
This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
A. sional educator, who has spent forty years in the 
school room, and has devoted wuch attention to the 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 

Send for List to 


CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 


878 Wrypsor Looks, Cr. 


THE PEOPLE’S PHONOGRAPHY. 


THE REPORTER'S ART SIMPTIFIED. Price, $1.00. 
Send for circulars to Rev. JOS. HAMMOND, 
424 d eow Clifftondale, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


bool and the teacher’s necessary qualifications, 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

430 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 

N. B. — Now is the time to register forthe Autumn 


Schools. 


GooD WORDS. 


From WM. H. MOWRY, Pa.D., Prin. English High 
and Classical School, Providence, R.1., Aug. 2, 1883. 
Hiram Onooutt, LL D.:— Permit me to thank you for 
your kindness and attention repeatedly conferred in 
connection with the N. E. Bureau of Education. I have 
had occasion to call upon the Bureau both to furnish 
teachers and to secure places for teachers. In both 
cases I was surprised at your ready facilities. One 
year ago when our school was suddenly called upon to 
secure a new teacher for an important position, you 
sent us a remarkable list of names to choose from, — 
excellent men, graduates from Brown, Williams, Am- 
herst, Harvard, and Yale. When my son wan a 
place to teach, you found him an excellent position, and 
without delay. I take pleasure in cordially commend- 
ing the N. E. Bureau of Education to all persons need- 
ing first-class teachers, and to all teachers needing first- 

class positions. 


The 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all SUP TS and Teachers 


w 


erever used. 


This Material is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary Hard 
Finish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which 
can also be easily erased. 

We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 
construction, inasmuch as the material, instead of being laid entirely upon the 
surface, as in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 
the thickness of one-eighth of an inch or more, and will last until worn through; 
therefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 
entirely overcome. 

OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using our Improved Blackboard. 
We are prepared to contract for the finishing of Blackboards in the best manner 
at a price per yard to be fixed according to the locality and quantity of the 
work to be done, or it may be applied by any good plasterer. It is put up in tight 
packages, mixed ready for use, and sold for five cents a pound, requiring about 


six pounds of material for a square yard of surface. 


Small quantity with direc- 


tions sent for trial if desired. The best testimonials can be furnished as to its 
merits. Any further information will be cheerfully given: Address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 


P. O. Box 35. 


[425 tf] 


Providence, R. I. 


New Porte-Lumiere, 


FOR PROJECTION oF STEREOPTICON VIEWS BY MEANS 
OF SUNLIGHT, AND FOR PERFORMING A GREAT 
VARIETY OF EXPERIMENTS IN OPTICS, Ero. 


The pictures (which may be from 10 to 20 feet square) thrown 
upon a white wall, are much brighter than those produced with 
the calcium light. A child ten years of age can learn in a few 
minutes to operate it. It should be the companion of 
every schoolroom and drawing-room. 


Call and examine this Apparatus, and Views to accompany the 
same, at 13 Tremont Piace, Boston. 


For circulars and directions for use, address 


A. P. GAGE, 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. BOSTON. 


The T eacher 


Will be ready Ang. 20, See notice on page 10 of THE JOURNAL of June 725. 


W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR NEW SCHOOL MAGAZINE. 


$2 Quarto Pages for $1.00 a Year. 
Address for sample, THomas 


A COLLECTION OF 


Illustrating “ 


ROCKS, 


y Told 


41 MINERALS AND 


and adopted by the “ Society for tee Bnconsagement 


of Home Study.” 


Price, $3.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50. 


w. J. KNOWLTON, 
ATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 34th Winter Session will open on Thureday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instrac- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Sprin 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and ap tus) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther eicounation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., 
Dane, No. College Ave., and 21st St., PHILA. 


RIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. blis Price 
Cassell’s French Dictionary. - - . - Roubaud Cassell & Co, NY $l 50 
The Shakespeare Reading book. - - - - Bowen “ “ 1 25 
The Story of English sf Buckland = 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary. - 
The Stare and the Earth. - - - - Hill Lee & Shepard, Boston 40 
Short Studies of American Authors. - - - Higginson bed bad 40 
Thesaurus of Eoglish Words and Phrases. - . et Anderson School book Co, NY 2 00 
Stephens’ History of the United States. - - - AHStephens EJ Hale & Son, NY 1 50 
Elements of Algebra. - - - - F A Sharp “ss 1 50 
Easy Lessonsin German. - - - - - Knoflachs John E Potter & Co, Phila 1 00 
The Beginners’ Latin. - - - - Halsey R Jenkins, NY 1 00 
Animals aod Piants. - - - - - - Calkins Prang Ed Co, Boston 10 00 
On Teaching. - - - - - - Caikins Putnam's Sons, NY 1 00 
Plant Forms. - - . - - - Carters (Grace) Prang Ed Co, Boston 12 50 
Popular Education. - - - - - Randall Harper & Bros, NY 1 50 
Physical Science. - - - - - - Bowman Cassell & Co, NY 1 50 
Sta in Language. - - - Stickney D Appleton & Co, 25 
Natural History Reader. - - - - - Johonnot “ 1 25 
Universal Phonography. - = - - - - Allen Lee & Shepard, Boston, 5u 
Olmsted's Philosophy. . - - - - Kimball Collins Broa, NY 1 03 
Student's Mythology. - - - - - White AC Armstrong & Co, NY 1 25 
Biographical Studies, - - - - Hawthorne Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 15 
Stories from Old English Poetry. Abby Sage 100 
The Eve of St. Agues. - - - - - Keats Clark & Maynard, NY 10 
Stadents’ History of Germany. - Lewis Harper & HKros, NY 1 50 

- - - - - - Hadelins J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 


Home Gymnastics. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We have observed with sincere pleasure the 
notices of the great success which has recently 
attended pupils of our friend and fellow-laborer, 
Dr. E R. Hamphreys, at Harvard and Williams 
College. Mr. Stanley T. Simonds of Beverly, 
who was under Dr. H.’s training for two years, 
was awarded Junior honors in classics at Har- 
vard; Mr. Irvin Meredith,son of the Rev. R R. 
Meredith,17 years of age and last year only half 
way through the Latin School course, entered 
Harvard creditably ; while Mr. D. Chauncey 
Brewer cf Dorchester, after one year’s very 
earnest reading and more than the ordinary 
amount of lectures, passed with much credit 


the double examination at Williams College, 
and was admitted as a Sophomore. As the 
standard of Williams has been.restored to its 
former high mark in classics, this success was 
very creditable to the papil and teacher. 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE, “ Rough on Rats” clears 
out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed-bugs. 15 cts. 


We desire to ask our readers all to read the 
announcement of New Books,”’ by Eldredge 
& Bros., 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 
on the second page of THe JoURNAL of this 
week. Every one of these books are timely 
and practical in character, models of good book- 


making mechanically, and worthy of examina- 
tion for school uses. Don’t fail to read the 
whole announcement. We shall soon notice 
these books in THe JOURNAL. 


DR. FAUST’S LAWS OF HEALTH. 


Most people do not care to know what the 
laws of health are as long as they are well. 
Either they think “ they know how to take care 
of themselves,’’ or else they are too lazy to find 
out. But it is nevertheless an ascertained fact 
that more than one-fourth of all who are born 
die before they are one-year old; more than 
one third of all who are born die before they 
are five years old ; the average length of life is 
only one-half of what it might be. This does 
not prove4hat ‘* people know how to take care 
of themselves, but it proves that everybody 
needs Dr. Faust's Laws of Health, edited by 
Dr. 8. Wolffberg, lecturer on bygiene in the 
famous University of Bonn,Germany. Trans- 
lated and improved by Herman Kopp. This 
book has been translated into several foreign 
languages and distribted in hundred thousands 
of copies over the whole civilized world. This 
book teaches the only true wry of acquiring 
and retaining personal beauty. All other means 
are false,—such as false hair, false teeth, false 
roses painted on the cheeks. This is by far the 
cheapest and best book on the important subjet 
of health. It will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of fifteen cents in postage stamps, by 
the publisher, Herman Kopp, 145 Lorimer St.., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It is not ‘for sale by all 
booksellers.” The price is too low for them. 
Price, 15 cents, 


Who would not give a trifle to prevent 
What he would give a thousand worlds to cure ? 


DIRECTION HOW TO KILL 

And clear out Roaches, Water-Bugs, Beetles, 
Ants, Flies, Moths, Bed-bugs, etc., with 
**Rough on Rats.”” The dry powder, unmixed, 
should be sprinkled down the wastepipe lead- 
ing from sinks, cesspools, etc., and elsewhere 
about and upon sinks,—when it can safely be 
used. Repeat every night till all disappear. 
Mix it freely with Sweetened water, also with 
brown sugar, and spread on dishes; and mix 
with cheese and smear about the cracks and 
crevices of sinks, wastepipes, ete. Put a pint 
of Benzine in a-bottle, add al5c. box “ Rough 
on Rats,” puta quill through the cork and 


when far back out of reach use a metal syringe. 
The ‘** Rough on Rats” will remain as a perma- 
nent irritant, and Bugs will soon vacate. 

For Flies and Mosquitoes: Put a teaspoonful 
of ‘‘Rough on Rats” in a plate of water 
slightly sweetened with molasses or sugar, to 
attract the Flies; stir it well several times, and 
and stir it every day; set it up or suspend it ip 
the room, out of reach of children. A plate in 
each room, kept well stirred up each day, will 
keer the place free from Flies and Mosquitoes 
he entire season. 

Fur Bed-Bugs: Mix with cheese or grease 
and smear about their habitations, and with 
Benzine as above mentioned. 

For Moths: Sprinkle under and upon edges 
of carpets, and in bottom of trunks and 
drawers 

For Cats : Cover a piece of lean meat with 
** Rough on Rats,’’ cut it well in with a knife, 
and apply. 

For Crows, etc: Mix with soft bread, mush, 
etc. 

A mixture of Raw Eggs and Corn Meal, and 
‘“*Rough on Rats,”’ is sure to be eaten by Rats 
and Mice. 

Get the genuine lic. and 25c. boxes, made 
only by E. S. Wells, Jersey City, N. J 


BEAUTIFUL transparent pictures, true to na- 
ture because photographed from the objects 
themselves, are now prepared cheaply and in 
great abundance and variety. So that the stu- 
dent as he pursues his studies of geography, 
history, travels, classics, etc., has the facilities 
with the aid of Gage’s new port cuiviere (adver- 
tised in our colums) of viewing vivid pano- 
ramas of the most noted object and scenery in 
all parts of the world. No live teacher wil! 
fail to appreciate at once the educational value 
of this unique and cheap apparatus. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Now is the time to have your blackboards 
repaired and put in good order for the opening 
of the fall term. Swasey’s blackboards will 
last through many terms; they will wear well, 
as they are durable in every respect. 

J. A. Swasey, Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle St., Boston. 


BEATTY’S ORGAN FOR $35.00. 


Special attention is called to the Mayor 
Beatty’s Parlor Organ advertisement io another 
column. Any of our readers who are in want 


of a Cabinet Organ at a reduced price, should 
order at once from the advertisement, as the 
time is limited to only seven days from date of 
this paper. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East Tndia mlssionasy the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speed 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrb, Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections; 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debil'ty 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
bis daty to make it known to hissuffering fellows, Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to al! who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
direction for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
NOYES, 149 Power's Block, Rochet-r, N. Y. 430 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, o7 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


For the College Calendar, , 
lege Containing fall par 


douche the mixture where bugs roost, —in 
mortices, nail-holes, cracks in walls, ete. ; 


Muss ALIOR E. FREEMAN, President, 


27a Wellesley, Mass. 


HOUCHTON, MIFF 


4 Park Street, 
Will be glad to send to any 
Including many admirabl 


For Sunday Schoo 


BOOKS SELECTED FROM THEIR STAN 


LIN & COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass., 
address, on application, 


A Portrait Catalogue of all their Publications, 


Containing Portraits of over Twenty of the Eminent American and English Authors whose works they publish; 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Books, 


e Books for Supplementary Reading; 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Choice Books, 


Is and Families, — 


DARD AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


CLASSICAL STU 
Latin and Greek at Sight. 


DY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


udents, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
anne eles of takin: which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their tranalation, word for 
word, in English. The Entesliaears have been used for thirty years, and now include all the Standard 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


anner Revolving Book fases. 
Dictionary - Holders. 27 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Speci logue free. 
DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School Ww School 
Supplies C. . CL ARK, Stationery. 
PP ° (Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


Teachers invited to call. 


Perfect Lead - pencil 
Sharpener. 


We desire to call the attention of Teach- 
ers to the late improvements made in the 
manufacture of Lead pencil Sharpeners, 
whereby the over sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the lead is pre- 
vented. The sharpener as now made is 
a most perfect and satisfactory article, 
and should be on the desk of every 
teacher and scholar. Will send sample 
for ten cents; or one dozen, post-paid, 
for seventy-five cents. Agents Wanted. 
Address GEO. FROST & CO., 
420tf 287 Devonshire st., Roston, Mass, 


AUTOCRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 
Authors 804, Subjects 221, Quotations 1880. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 


12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid). 
New Srvies: Gold Beveled Edge and 
Chromo Visiting Cards. finest quality, 


N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 

404 124 Nasenw New Vork. 

CARD largest variety and lowest prices, 5U 
chromos with name, 10¢., @ 


10¢. 
wuhsachorder CuUNTOX & Co ,Clintonville. Conr. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphiets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. CLARK, 


878 34 Park Row, New York. 
©. W. BARDEEN, 
Publisher and Dealer in 
Gy SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
4 s » N.Y. 
School Re- 


ports, complete sets and ingle 

pumbers. Also a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, MeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Amert- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures, Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes’ Mistakes in 


Teaching, &c., &c. . 
School Supplies, 4galite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Siateng, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, Desks, &c. 


Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the best and c ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 
esses for — San of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Cail on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


still needs many teachers to fill the vacancies that are 
coming in daily. 

WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. 
Again I have secured advancement through your 
agency. Accept thanks for ag interest and prompti- 
tute in my behalf. EpGaR M. WHEELER, 

Sept. 18,82. Prin. High Sch. Beaver, Beaver Co., Pa. 


After months of profitiess registration in four other 
agencies, I registered with you very late in the season, 
and immediately received information which enable me 
to secure a responsibie and lucrative position. From 
a personal knowledge of your Barean, I heartily com- 
mend it to teachers seeking positions, and committees 
desiring teachers. They can rely upon the courteous 
manager of the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau to 
recommend only suitable and competent candidates, 
H. Bow Jr. 
Sept. 18,82. Prin. Medina Acad., Medina, N. Y. 
Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 

Tutors, Governesees, Lecturers, Companions, Secre 

taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 

© charge to those em oying teachers, 

teachers until pupotios. 
E. MIRIAM COVRIERE & 

East 17th St. (Union Sqnare). 

417 


3t 
cy Juvet’s Time and otber Globes. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Street, New Vork. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, T 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekee] 
recommended to ¢ olleges, Schools, and Families.” Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex- 

hrarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1, Aids teachers in obtaining situations. 

2. Provides well-qualified teachers for any position. 

8. Sells or rents school properties. 

Teachers’ application form and circular sent for 
stamp. ddress A. LOVELL & 
16 Astor Pl., NEW YORK. 
N. B.—We have now on our books a large number of 
* calls for teachers.” 424 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 

American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principalsp Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year), 

1193 Broadway, bet. 28th anu 29th St., N. ¥ 
N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
427 


and Europe. 
POSITION, 


IF YOU WANT Af 
SCHOOL PROPERTY, 
Or any information about school matters, write to 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


D. F. DIMON, Manager. 
1613 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NATIONAL 
School Supply Bureau. 


GOooD WORDS, 

Fox Lak#, Wis., May 22, 1883, 
Messrs :—As you recommended, | applied to the Supt. 
of Schools in » Iowa. Last night I received 

notice of my appointment, Respectfully, 

LypDIA HINMAN, 

Fort PLArns, N. Y., May 28, 1883. 
Messrs :—I write to inform you that I Eave obtained 
pone of at Mt. »Pa. Accept 

many thanks for your kind attention to me since 
registered with you. remain, 
Yours respectfally, Grace E. Manse. 


For application form and circular, address 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 
42h 87 Fifth Avenue, ILL. 


gency, TIMES 

BUILD'G., CHIOAGO, Will supply able Se ts, and 

cialists, with good positions in the Central, 

estern,and Southern States for the ensuing 

»in public or private schools. Great demand for 
teachers of Music, Art, Language, Apply early. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting Dupertatendente, Grade Teachers, 
c and Art Teachers. Vacancies 


TEACHER, 
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ROCKWAW Teachers’ A 


27 Teachers Wanted, . Doman, 


- ed. The best are filled Write 


once. IN BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Aug. 9, 1883. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes 


THE WORLD. Elegantly putup, TWO bottles in 
one package, consisting of both internal and exter. 
nal treatment, 

All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 


HOME ITEMS. 


— “All your own fault 
If you remain sick when you can 
Get hop bitters that never— Fail. 

The weakest woman, smaliest child, and 
sickest invalid can use hop bitters with safety 
and great good. 

— Old men tottering around from Rheuma- 
tism, kidney trouble, or any weakness, will be 
almost new by using hop bitters. 

— My wife and daughter were made healthy 
by the use of hop bitters, and [ recommend 
them to my people —Methodist Clergyman. 

Ask any good doctor if hop 
Bitters are not the best family medicine 
On earth, 

Malarial fever, Ague, and Biliousness, will 
leave every neighborhood as soon as hop bitters 
arrive. 

—‘* My Mother drove the paralysis and neu- 
ralgia all out of her system with hop bitters.’’ 
—EHd Oswego Sun. 

— Keep the kidneys healthy with hop bitters, 
and you need not fear sickness, 


— Ice-water is rendered harmless and ‘wore refresh- 
ing aod reviving with hop bitters in each draught. 

— The vigor of youth for the aged and infirm in hop 
bitters. 


tte 

SMARIT, ISUNFAILING 

A AND INFALLIBLE 
N IN CURING 

NE Epileptic Fits, 
| Spasms, Falling 
RVI Sickness, Convul- 
sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 


Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 


Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
(GF"To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Me 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and oll whees 
employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ine is invaluable. 


(S’Thousands (THE GREAT) 


proclaim it the most 
wonderful Invigor- 


ant that eversustain- 

ed a sinking system. [ N EIR | E 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 

[ CONQUEROR, 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. f 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BKST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 


and make from $25 to 75 weekly, write to 
393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.{. 


HITE | JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ® ¥ ever pub’d 


N EW EDITION A HISTORY of every Adminis- 
.. tration from Washington to the 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


ADIES 


BRADLEY & CO, 
WE WANT ACENTS 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By PARKER, 


in every city and town in New England. For terms, 
~ pry HENRY A. YOUNG & 


TREASURY 


0,000 SOLD! 
OF SONG More Agents Wanted 


00 best- song. 
o_o comic, sentimental, and sacred,—in grand 
ety. Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly 8100; 
here, elegantly bound, only $2.50. Highly prai 
by such eminent critics as Patti, Nilsson, Whitney, Gil. 
more, Thursby, and others. Is immensely popular. 
Sells very fant. home-circle and singer wants 
it. For terms, address HUBBARD BROS., 10 Federa! 
Boston. 408 tf 


WANTED, 
In a first class Ladies’ Seminary in New York State, a 
leady teacher of vocal music. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. Bureau of Education, 
430 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


$66 Week in your own town, Terms and ousil. 
free, Address H. HALLETT & Oo., Portland, Me. 


a day; now, since fortune has been adverse, it 
is just the contrary,—the day seems a year.— 
Hindu ( Kavitamrtakupa). 


— Fortune keeps watch that all shall occur 
that must happen; as brave servants watch, 
while their lords are unaware.—Hindu (Kath- 
asaritsagara). 

— What a man is to have, that he receives. 
Even a god cannot prevent this. Therefore, I 
borrow no anxiety, and feel no astonishment. 
What is written on the forehead can never be 
effaced.— Hindu (Mahanataka). 


— The grief of the morrow is not to be eaten 
to-day. —Oriental,— Long. 

— Not even a dextrous person can ride on 
his own shoulder, (Spoken in reference to 
= principii in argument.)—Hindu (Say- 
ana). 

— When a man’s finger is not like those of 
other people, he knows to feel dissatisfied; but, 
if his mind is not like that of other people, he 
does not know to feel dissatisfied. This is 
— ignorance of the relative importance of 
things. 


— Of all the parts of a man’s body, there is 
none more excellent than the pupil of the eye, 
The pupil cannot be used to hide man’s wick- 
edness. If within all be correct, the pupil is 
bright; if within all be not correct, the pupil 
is dull. Listen to a man’s words, and look at 
the pupil of his eye. How can a man conceal 
his character ?* 

** When a man speaks the truth in the spirit of 
truth, his eye is as clear as the heavens. When he has 
base ends, and speaks falsely, the eye is muddy, and 
sometimes 

— Never has there been one possessed of 
complete sincriety, who did not move others. 
Never has there been one who had not sin- 
cerity, who was able to move others. —Chinese 
( Mencius). 


— They whose eating is solely for the sus- 
taining of life, whose cohabitation is but for 
the sake of offspring, whose speech is only for 
the utterance of truth, surmount difficulties, 
— Hindu (Hitopadesa). 


— If you would avoid disease, and keep clear 
of the doctors, make this your rule of life,— 
never to sit down to the table except on call of 
hunger, and always to rise from it while the 
relish is still good. —Persiun (Dschami). 


** BUCHU-PAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, all annoy 
ing Kidney and Urinary Diseases. $1. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BREAD-MAKING., 


By the process of bread-making it is intended 
to convert the flour of certain grains into a 
cellular structure, in which it is most easily 
chewed, saturated with the fluids of the mouth, 
and digested. In order to arrive at this end, 
alcoholic fermentation is resorted to from olden 
times, by introducing the same in the dough by 
means of brewers’ yeast. Thus a small part of 
the flour is converted into glucose, which again 
is transformed into alcohol and carbonical acid. 
Che former is recognized by its peculiar vinous 
odor, exhaled by the loaves, when sufficiently 
raised. Both gases produce the raising of the 
iough,—i.e., the porous and spongy appearance. 
By this fermentation the flour not only loses 
weight, but the bread also attains qualities 
which may injure the process of digestion. 

In order to evade these inconveniences 
shemists have long ago searched, to impart the 
spongy structure of the dough by other means 
than yeast, respectively by substances evolving 
zaseous bodies, or which in the oven are trans- 
formed into gases themselves. To the best 
known belong the bicarbonate of soda and 
‘ream of tartar, well known to all housewives. 
And with regard to most of the baking-powder 
of the trade, they are mainly preparations con- 
taining these substances. However, it cannot 
ye said of any of them that they exert a benefi- 
tial influence on the system, not to speak of the 
sdulterations, to which most of them have 
iately been subjected. 

We are glad to learn thst Prof. E. N. Hors- 
ford, of Cambridge, Mass., who held the chair 
of chemistry in Harvard University, invented 
some time since a baking preparation forming 
an exception to those spoken of, which has 
already attained universal reputation. 

The idea by which Prof. Horsford was guided, 
was not only to furnish a substitute for brewers’ 
yeast, but also to provide those nutritious con- 
stitutents of the flour lost in the bran in the 
process of bolting. These are the so-called 
ohosphates, which are also the nutritive salts 
of meat, and of the utmost importance for the 
building up of the organism. If we take into 
consideration that the nutritive value of 
wheaten flour is from twelve to fifteen per cent. 
less than of the wheat-grain, and that this loss 
is now restored by Prof. Horsford’s invention, 
then we must look upon it as of the greatest 
national economicimportance. As Justus von 
Liebig said: ‘* The result is the same as if the 
fertility of our wheat fields had been increased 
by one-seventh or one-eight.”’ 


WELLS’ “ROUGH ON CORNS.” 15 cts. Ask for it. 
Compicte, permaneat cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 


DR. 0. W. BENSON'S GEMS OF THE ORIENT. MISCELLANEOUS. 
S K N C U R 4 one wheel, the DO AND DARE. 
Is Warranted to Cure charioteer a c . t 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, ond tie Dare forsake what you deem wrong, 
s FLAMMATION, MILK CRUST y plendent god, the sun, Dare to walk in wisdom’s wa 
g ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTION’ é mounts up to the plain of the skies, — Hindu Dare to give wh ifte bel “ 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, = | (Kavjadarca.) are ve where g ong, 
a SCROFULA . TENDER ITCHINGS, — Formerly, the year with me seemed but Dare God’s precepts to obey. 
& | and PIMPLES on all parts of the body. E ae eS a Do what conscience says is right, 


Do what reason says is best, 
Do with willing mind and heart, 
Do your duty and be biest. 


A VOICE FROM THE PRESS. 


I take this eens to bear testimony to 
the efficiency of your *‘ Hop Bitters.”” Expect- 
ing to find them nauseous and bitter and com- 
posed of bad whiskey, we were agreeably sur- 
prised at their mild taste, just like a cup of tea. 
A Mrs. Creswell and a Mrs. Connor, friends, 
have likewise tried, and pronounce them the 
best medicine they have ever taken for build- 
ing ups strength and toning up the system, I 
was troubled with costiveness, headache, and 
want of appetite. My ailments are now all 
gone. I havea yearly contract with a doctor to 
look after the health of myself and family, but 
I need him not now. S. GILLILAND, 
People’s Advocate, Pitiss’bg., Pa. 

July 25, 1878. 

— ‘Great Cwsar!’’ exclaimed a Harlem man, 
when he met a friend whose vest and coat 
looked as though he had been hugging a hogs- 
head of lard, *‘ what’s the matter with your 
clothes?” The unfortunate man smiled a 
sickly grin as he replied in a hoarse whisper, ‘I 
tried to carve a chicken for the first time in my 
life last evening.”’ 

A LADY writes: ‘‘I have used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilia in my family for many years, and could 
not keep house without it. For the relief of 
the pains consequent upon female weak- 
nesses and irregularities, I consider it without 
an equal.,’’ 

— God be thanked for books. They are the 
voices of. the distant and the dead, and make 
us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages.— 
Channing. 

PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE IN EPILEPSY. 

**T prescribe it in my practice,’’ is the expres- 
sion used by Dr. J. A. Patmore of Riley, Ind. 
He referred to Samaritan Nervine ; and 
further along says: ‘‘It cures epileptic fit s.’’ 

— Many years ago there was a physician in 
London by the name of Isiac Letsem, whose 
sign read as follows: 

When the people gets sick, 
I phisix, bleeds and swets ’em; 
Then if they wishes to die, 
I. LETSEM. 


BRAIN: WoRRY kills many thousands every 
year. Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills 
the remedy. 

— A man, who had a mule for sale, hearing 
that a friend wanted to buy, telegraphed him, 
** Dear friend, if you are looking for a good 
mele, don’t forget me.’’ 

As acure for Heart Disease, nervousness and 
sleeplessness, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is 
unsurpassed, 30 years trial prove it. $1 per 
bottle at your druggist. 


— A German who was lately married says: 
**It vas easier for a needle to walk outof a 
camel’s eye than fora man to get der lasht 
vord mit a womans.”’ 


THERE is hardly an adult person living but 
is sometimes troubled with kidney difficulty, 
which is the most prolific and dangerous cause 
of all disease. There is no sort of need to have 
any form of kidney or urinary trouble if Hop 
Bitters is taken occasionally. 


— A model bill, made out by an old farmer 
against a neighbor, reads as follows: ** Neigh- 
bor Ames, Dr. to Brown to horse and waggin, 
goin’ to mill and back, once since and twice 
before, one dollar. 


2@" With Diamond Dyes any lady can get as 
goud results as the best practical dyer. Every 
dye warranted true to name and sample. 


Ir your hair is getting thin, the application 
of Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer will 
promote a thick, new growth. 


— The waves of a woman’s handkerchief 
have wrecked many a man, and the waves of a 
woman’s hand without the handkerchief have 
wrecked many a small boy. 


‘“‘Rineworm all over my daughter’s body, 
cured by Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure.” Mrs. 
Merriam, Blue Hill, Mass. 


— ‘A riference, is’t ?’”’ exclaimed the girl at 
the intelligence office, when asked by the lady 
in search of help for a recommendation: ‘‘ an’ 
why should I give ye ariference? ‘* It is meself 
that’s got to live wid ye, an’ not ye wid me.” 


THOUSANDS testify to the merits of Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator as acure for Heart 
Disease in all forms. It is known from Maine 


to California. Give it a trial for those dis- 
tressed f 
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RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


(Chartered as “ Queen’s College ” in 1770.) 
New Brunswick, N. J.,1 hour from N. ¥. on Pa. R. R. 
Year begins (examination for admission), Sept. 20, 1883. 


SLOAN PRZES FOR BEST (CLASSIQOAL) ENTRANCE EX- 
AMINATION; tat, $400 ($100 cash); 
2d. ($350); $50 cash. 

Additional endowments. New Library Fund. Sev- 
enteen Professors; no tutors. Classical Course fall 
and thorough Increased facilities for study of 
French and German, with a view to practical use. 
Laboratory work for all students in Chemistry. Well- 
equipped Astronomical Observatory for students’ use. 
Full Geological Cabinet. Ample Provisien for Elect- 
ives, janior and senior years. The SCIENTIFIO DE- 
PARTMENT is the NJ. State College. Constant field- 
practice in Surveying. Full course in Draughting. 
Graduates have uniformly secured profitable positions 
in professional! scientific work. 


THE AIM OF THE IN ALL 


Best facilities and personai attention for every student. 
No young man who proves himself patient and perse- 
vering will be allowed to give up his college course for 
want of some assistance. 

For full information, address Secretary Rutgers Col- 
lege. MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four year’s course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Observatory, laboratories, 
and art-gallery, Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition 
$175 a year. Address Miss BLANCHARD, Prin., So. 
Hadley, 423 


DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Acad es, &o. : 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 


by ay COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE 
E Coll Guvonn, 

mory ege was organ n 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
$123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 


Gro. F. MaGoon, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


artmou anover, N. H. Address th 
esident, or Prof. RUOGLES. 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. WaAurer K. 
OBES, author o locution ‘im: lifled Trew 
cor. of West St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
May 31, Jane 1, and Sept. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WrEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHA8, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


Mare WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 


N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union: 
E. H. BARLow, Princtpel, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For a or information, address, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education avd 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
~~ or circular and farther particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), n. 
381 OTTo Fuons, Acting Principal, 


CHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


6, 1883, 

entrance 6 ion t.6, 1 

55 az Address E. H. Russect, Principat 

\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Regular 8 d Ad 
course of 8 , two years. an - 

vanced Course for s classes of studenten Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will begin with entrance 


éxamination 
on Wednesday, . 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 
dress Mies ELLEN HyDks, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes BRIDGEWA 


5 TER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEx, A.M, 
Bae NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
§ For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G: SoorTrT. 183 
== 


PREPARATORY. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I, Common branches. lish and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr?, Principals, 


BBOTT ACADEMY. For Young Ladies. The 

fifty-fifth year opens on Thursday, Sept. 6. For 

information or admission apply to Miss PHILENA Mo- 
KEEN, Prin., Andover, Mass. 430f 


KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STatTe Nor- 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 zz 


4 at howe caslly Made, Vostiy 
$72 carts free. & OO. Angusta,Me. 
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FRIEZE’S NEW VERGIL, 


WITH NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND DICTIONARY. 


FRIEZE’S VERGIL’S NEID, with Notes and 


FRIEZE#’S BOOKS or VERGIL’S ZNEID, 


GEORGIUS, and BUCOLICS. Notesand Dict., 1 22) 


Also the large-type edition of the twelve books, with Notes and Illastrations, $1.40. 


From Surt. 8. T. DUTTON, New Haven, Ct , July 5. | 
1882:— “The Vergil, to my wind, has as many 

inte as I have seen embodied in one volume. e 

otes especially are rich with the latest thought on the | 
subject presented, and taken with other helps make, 
the work attractive and satisfactory.” ' 

From CLARA J. MCKEAN, Nashua N. H. High 
School, July 21, 1883:—“I have had opportunity to! 


Copies for examination sent postpaid on receipt of introductory prices, as above given. 


D. APPLETON & 


429 New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


| FRIEZE’S VERGILIAN DICTIONARY, .. 80 


FRIEZE’S VERGIL Complete, with Notes and 


study critically the Notes and Vocaba of Frieze’s 
wm 4" and am satisfied that it is the edition for us to 

opt.” 

From CHAS. B. GOFF, Associate Prin. Eng. and 
Class. School, Providence, R.1., Oct. 13, 1882: — I have 
examined the new Frieze’s Vergil, and shall use it with 
my new class in piace of . It is by far the most 
scholarly school edition with which I am acquainted.’ 


Co., Publishers. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 230 Aster Piace, New Vork: 


their list of Standard School Books, among which are THOS. NELSON & SON 


Invite the attention of School Offices and Teachers to 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIY COPY-BOOKS, 


COMPOSITION BLANKS, WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
MACVICAR’sS NEW ABITHMUETICS, 


for Circulars. 


BARTLEW’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
THE MODERN SPELLER, 


CAMPBELLS U. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL, mUsSIC, &c., &c. 


HARVARD GRADUATE, with highest hon- 
ors in Classics, who has had experience in teaching, 
wishes a few private pupils to fit for college References 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin New York, | SUNDAV-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


— 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


THE 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, | 
Have established an 
Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, come. 
For theirs Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 


cations aud Works of Reference. 
lasses, Choirs, entions. 
For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction bene (75 cts.) 


tf W. GILSON, Agent. 
= Nob me Now Ready. Send on orders. 
MINSTREL SONGS, Old and New. ($200.) 


& .'B The sweetest melodies in the world. Plantation, 

OF SEES 10 Juvilee, Minstrel Songs. 

in ology, MONGS. (50cts paper; 60 cts. boards; 75 cts. 
Geikie’s Lessous iu Physical 1.10 cloth.) Patriotic 
Reoscee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 vastet 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Lessens in Elem. ysics : 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronemy, 1.35 A By 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. ‘A. N. JOHNSON. 

1542z 112 Fourth Ave, New York. MARP. ($1.25.) By W O. 
EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 

($1.25.) By L. O. Emerson, 


p com, LL.D. Good Low-priced Organ Instructors : 

A HISTO 12mo, cl., $1.75. NSTRUCT'N BOOK. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown vo, cloth, $3.00. | OR ORGAN BUC 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50.) pounAR INSTRUCTOR FOR REED 

ORGAN. (By W. H. CLARKE). 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


Ta » Mass. 430d 
given. Address A. L. Hopes, Taunton i ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


New-England School Book Agency, The Favorite Edition for School and 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


PorTeR & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA, 


proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 


GRAMMAIRE FRANGAISE. cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 


By James H. WorMAN, A.M., PH.D. 
This ts a specialty, for beginners in the study of the | 


| introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


Copyright enles for six menths, 32,542 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


——————"The Normal Readers. 


Publishers of & 16 Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, Dunglison’s Physiology. 
PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 


French language; fally eqnal to Prof. Worman’s stand- 
ard wives. | volumes. 


B. CARRINGTON, Gen’! Agent, Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, including the 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. except 


Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays 
J. H. BUTLER, 


Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, School 


7 Park Street, Boston, Maas. 


Room Wall Maps 


A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, = 
Worcester’s New Spellers, | 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 


Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 
New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Thomson's New Arithm COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


Kellogg’: Graded Lessons in MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
Hutchison’s Physiclogy MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 628 Chestnut St 
J. D, WILLIAMS, Agt., I. MONROE'S Reading Charts. ’ 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago, 111 Devonshire St, Boston. Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, GREENE'S New Grammars. _ 15 Bromfield St. 
SUCCESSORS TO POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & €O., HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
Educational Publishers, ‘16 Astor Place, 


GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
87 Franklia Street, - - BOSTON. ROYSE’S American Literature, YORE. 
16 Aster Place, - - - ee 


NEW ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. | CHICAGO. 


Raub’s Arithmetics. 
FEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
'Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Manufacturers of ‘Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 109 Raub’s Language Series. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. Wabash '(Gummere’s Surveying. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. ' Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political aay 
te For Catalogue and particulars address '\Dickens’s Child’s History England 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, =a 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH 


PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE, 


19 Murray New Vork, 
NEW WORG, | For Circulars and Price lists MAURY's GEOGRAPHIES, 


GILDERSLEEVE’'S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 
Hart’s German Classios for 91.98 
Atlases (1 vois.), to $25 AN .EDITION OF 
vo 


Putnam’s 4-58 | SINGLE ENTRY, 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Se 1.26 | is now published. Specially adapted for use in 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Leffingwell?s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 

Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dic 9 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus fos Se = 1.265 
and | vor HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, attention 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature is invited to 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.56 MESERVEY'S BOOKKEEPING, 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 78 SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 


Fall list, with specimen pages. mailed on application | Which is very popular and is very widely used. 


to the Publishers 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 
NEW EDITION 408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 


Late Rana RE. of Schools of New York City. DANA'S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. 


First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY, based upon the system 


of Mineralogy by Prof. J. D. Dana. mbracing an 

Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c.| extended Tentice of Chrystallography and Physical 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. Edw. 8. Dana, Curator 
Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. ogy, Yale ege, with the codperation of James D. 
co., Dana. Illustrated by upwards of 800 wood cuts and 

421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. Price a5 be. plate, Revised and enlarged edition. 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


4 OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in th: U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 

TO and Foreign, at CLus Rates. Send 

stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 

ers oe th Books, and Station 

S AVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 

A fall line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 

on. 001 Supplies,all «inds. 

MO N EY, HENRY D. & CO., 
253 ss 13% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


In this revised edition, the chief additions are con- 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, | tained in four supplementary chapters, covering about 


y fifty pages. Of these two are devoted to descriptions of 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. new instruments and methods of research in Chryetal- 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, | lograpby and Physical Mineralo ; and the others to 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. brief descriptions of the announced, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, lating €} Mental and | and a concise statement of important new facts in re- 

2. Union Arith, Course, Combining Written. | gard to the characters or occurrence of old species. A 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. number of new figures are introduced in illustrations of 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. these subjects. The work has been repaged; and a new 
Brooks's soomotry and Trigonometry. index, much more complete than the former one, has 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, been added. Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
New York. J. W. & Sons’ New Descrip. Catalog gratis. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
On 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 


TREE DRAWING. |TEXT-BOOKS 


RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE 
32 Bromfield St, Boston. 
FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, | sttention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
37 Cernhill, Boston. x 
Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 


382 tf cow Address as above 206 tf cow 
F. W. CHRISTERY CARL SCHOENHOF N WAN 
37 W. 234 New York. 146 Tremont St., Boston. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A COURSE OF FRENCH IN3" 4 
with the spoken and written Language and ending with 
ust Oat: LA PAROLE FRANCAISE L. 
also to familiarize pupils with French conjugation. Teachers 
desire uaint themselves with book may obtain a copy sending wing 
after the Aret of July Dm. L. SAUVEUR, Ausherst, Mase. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Br & Co. invite the attention of T da 
School Officers to the following New Books, just 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


New Eclectic Geographies. Two Book Series. 


New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
features not found in any other oo Unequaled Maps, and many new 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Electic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thalheimer’s General History. 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


Descriptive Circulars and terms 
for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut Street trees 
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